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Our Vermont community 
has something for everyone. 


remarkable new homcs como 
with an automatic Quechee Club 
membersbiip, with two premier 
golf courses and a variety of 
four-season activitie$ for all 
ages. And with no wait and 
no initiation fee, you can enjoy 
them right away. 


Learn morę about our new 
townhomes and single-family 
homes starting at under 
$400,000. Cali 1-888-592-2224 
or visit quecheelakes.com. 
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M A G A Z I N E 

Is published quarterly by tbe State of Yermont 


A Walk Around 
Montpelier 


James H. Douglas, Govemor 

Published at Montpelier, Vermont, by the Agency 
of Commerce and Community Development 

Kevin L. Dom, Secretary, Agency of Commerce 
and Community Development 

Bruce J. Hyde, Commissioner, 

Department of Tourism & Marketing 


A s I walk around springtime Montpelier, accompanied by 
my dog, Alice, what I see is a smali and compact village 
clustered around a smali downtown and two governmen- 
tal centers: the State House with its gold dome and granite por- 
tico and, a few blocks away, City Hall, which sports a jaunty 
clock tower. 

The little city surrounding these two halls of government has 
known difficulty, even disaster — the 1857 fire that destroyed 
the second State House and the floods in 1927 and 1992 that de¬ 
stroyed lives and property. Yet despite such tragedies, life here 
continues busily along. 

In some ways, Montpelier echoes many other Vermont vil- 
lages and cities. It is compact, easy to walk through, graced by 
many lovely old houses, and thanlcs to the trees and trails of 

nearby Hubbard Park, close to 
naturę. Compact villages like 
this one are one of the uniąue 
things Vermont has to offer. 

Yet Montpelier, like Yer¬ 
mont as a whole, is morę than 
simply a pretty village. It's 
also a place where roughly 
8,000 people live, most of 
them good folks. 

Calvin Coolidge, in his 
most famous speech, noted 
those two aspects of the State, 
saying that he loved Ver- 
mont's scenery and climate, 
but loved the State most of all 
"for her indomitable people." (firn Cooke gives us the details of 
that speech starting on page 10 of this issue.) 

Lilcewise, this issue of Vermont Life recognizes the beauty of 
springtime Vermont and also makes special notę of the in- 
tegrity and self-sacrifice of many of its citizens. We cali them 
"Vermont Heroes," but they're really just ordinary Vermonters 
doing extraordinary things to help make this smali State run. 

Are Vermonters still "a race of pioneers" who work diligently 
to serve others? 

We think so, but you can judge for yourself. Read about a few 
of our heroes, starting on page 24. 
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Life in Vermont Photos 

Congratulations on the very special 
issue that brought us a superb photo- 
graphic work of art! "Life in Vermont, 
A Year in Photos" poignantly cap- 
tured both the inner and outer beauty 
of Vermont. 

Gratefully, 

Don Mclntyre 
Rutland Town 

Fm writing with admiration and a 
sense of wonder at the delightful 
photo spread in your Winter issue 
that's the result of your "share a slice 
of life in Vermont" invitation. Con¬ 
gratulations on such a successful 
campaign. 

Matt Holliday, editor 
Pennsylvania Magazine 

What was my favorite part of this 
issue [Winter 2003-2004]? I thought it 
would be the photos that were sub- 
mitted, but I was truły disappointed, 
as were many people I spółce with, to 
find that the majority of [the photos] 
were done by professionals or from 
different papers around the area. I 
would have liked to see photos taken 
by Vermonters that aren't paid for 
their work. I thinlc that publishing 
photos by them would have shown 
Vermont in its truest sense. [This is¬ 
sue] ... shows that if you know the 
right people, you can get published. 
Too bad. Vermont Life should have 
thought about what Vermont really 
is. Maybe this should be a thought for 
further issues. 

Sara Thibault 
South Burlington 

We attempted to collect the best 
photos we could that were taken over 
a one-year period whether by profes¬ 
sionals or amateurs, with no advan- 
tages given to either in the selection 
process. Ali were paid for their photo- 
graphs. We were delighted with the 
response and have been running out- 
takes from amateurs on our Web site 
and will be running other photos in 
the Post Boy section of the magazine 
starting in the Summer 2004 issue. 

— Editor 


Send letters to: Vermont Life, Letters to 
the Editor, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, 
VT 05602; fax: (802) 828-3366; e-mail: 
editors@vtlife.com. 


The Vermont Country Storę 

Purveyors of the Practical & Hard-To-Find 

We've Been Part of 
Vermont Life Since 1946 

In the same year that Vrest Orton founded The 
Vermont Country Storę, he began working with 
Walter Hard Sr., Arthur Wallace Peach, and 
Earle Newton on another venture: a new maga¬ 
zine that would capture the beauty and spirit of 
the State they loved. They named it VermontLife. 

The Orton family and all of us at The Vermont 
Country Storę are proud of our connections with 
Vermont Life, which for all these years has 
promoted the values of the citizens of our State 
while depicting its incredible natural beauty. 

Lyttian Orton 



A Visit You'11 Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known in all 50 States through its Voice of the 
Monntaim and Goods and Wares catalogues, but it is in our Stores that you'll 
find the heart of our business. At both the original storę in the picturesąue 
village of Weston and our second storę conveniently located right off 1-91 
in Rockingham, you'11 discover products you thought had long disappeared. 
Penny candy, Vermont Common Crackers®, floursack towels—they're all 
here, along with many other useful, practical, and intriguing items. 
Interspersed among the merchandise—sometimes literally hanging from the 
rafters—are hundreds of artifacts from the past, which make shopping at 
The Yermont Country Storę like shopping in a museum, only a lot morę fun! 


Stocked to the rafters with hard-to-find goods! 


COME VISIT OUR STORES 

Route 100, WESTON 
1-802-824-3184 

9-5 Mon.-Sat., Closed Sundays 
Extended Hours: July-Oct., 9-6 

Also visit The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

Route 103, ROCKINGHAM 
1-802-463-2224 

9-5 Mon.-Sat., Sundays 10-5 
Extended Hours: July-Oct., 9-6 

MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE 
The Vermont Country Store v 
Dept. 2472, P.O. Box 128, Weston, VT 05161 
Cali for Free Catalogue 1-802-362-8440 

www.vermontcountrystore.com 




The Orton Family Business Since 1946 
Lyman, Calx)t, Garciner, and Eliot Orton 
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Film Pilgrims Go 
On Location at 
Famous Vermont 
Movie Sites 

W hen Hollywood 

comes to Vermont, 
it's most often look- 
ing for the same things most 
tourists seek here: farms and 
barns, rural vistas, winding 
backroads and plenty of 
mountains and lalces. 

But it didn't hurt when 
David Gropman, production 
designer for The Cider House 
Rules, was poking around 
Rudyard Kipling's former 
Dummerston home, Naul- 
alcha, and discovered a barn 
fuli of ancient tools. Gropman 
was delighted and used sev- 
eral of the dusty relics in The 
Cider House Rules. The 1999 
coming-of-age story was 
filmed in Dummerston, Brat- 
tleboro and Bellows Falls 
because of the tools, the pic- 
turesąue Naulakha, several 
scenie orchards there — and 
the availability of old trains 


and traclcs in Bellows Falls, 
which were used in the 
movie's opening seąuence. 

That was nice, but nothing 
really new. Morę than 100 
movies have been filmed in 
Vermont, beginning in 1920 
with the silent film Way 
Down East. Now the Ver- 
mont Film Commission 
hopes to capitalize on a new 
travel phenomenon — movie 
tourism. Film Commission 
Executive Director Danis 
Regal calls the new breed of 
tourists, who visit movie lo- 
cations the same way Civil 
War buffs visit battlefields, 
"celluloid pilgrims." 


"Movie tourism has be- 
come a very big deal," Regal 
says. "We get a lot of calls ask- 
ing about where certain 
movies were madę." There's 
also a new map displayed in 
the Williston Tourist Infor¬ 
mation Centers on Interstate 
89, to help celluloid pilgrims 
find their way to the Vermont 
locations of several better- 
lcnown films. 

At the top of many people's 
lists is the 1954 Alfred Hitch¬ 
cock film The Trouble with 
Harry. Hitchcock fans visit 
Craftsbury Common, where 
the movie was madę, or the 
Hyde covered bridge in South 


Lilliati Gish latiguisltes on an 
ice floe in the Connecticut 
River dttring the 1920 filming 
of Way Down East. 

Randolph, which was fea- 
tured in the movie. 

Other well-known films 
include Me, Myself ed Irene 
(2000), starring Jim Carrey 
and Renee Zellweger 
(filmed in and around 
Burlington, Middlebury 
and Waterbury); What Lies 
Beneath (2000), starring Har- 
rison Ford and Michelle 
Pfeiffer (Addison and 
Burlington); Baby Boom 
(1987), starring Dianę Keaton 
(Manchester area and 
Killington); The Four Sea- 
sons (1981), starring Alan 
Aida (Stowe) and Beetlejuice 
(1988), starring Michael 
Keaton, Winona Ryder and 
Geena Davis (East Corinth). 
There have been morę than 
100 others, including locally 
madę favorites, Radical Jack, 
(Rutland); A Stranger in the 
Kingdom, (Chelsea), and the 
Vermont classic, Man with a 
Plan (Chelsea, Tunbridge 
and Strafford). 


Canaan GirFs Efforts Aid Border PatroFs Dogs 



Jordan Noyes with her cer- 
tificate and Sandro , the first 
Border Patrol canine to 
receioe a bullet-proofvest. 
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T he altruistic act of an 11- 
year-old Canaan school- 
girl has led to an act of 
Congress allowing the dona- 
tions of bullet-proof vests to 
U.S. Border Patrol canines. 
Sandro, a K-9 agent in Derby, 
became the first dog to benefit 
from the new law. He received 
his vest in a ceremony on De- 
cember 18, 2003, at the 
Canaan Town Office. 

After writing an essay on 
why law enforcement dogs 
should wear protective gear, 
Jordan Noyes began a fund 


drive to purchase a vest for 
Mick, a K-9 assigned to 
Beecher Falls. Jordan then 
learned that no federal em- 
ployee (even the four-legged 
kind) could accept such a gift. 
Vermont U.S. Sen. Patrick J. 
Leahy heard about Jordan's 
dilemma and convinced Con¬ 
gress to amend a Homeland 
Security bill allowing dona- 
tions of this kind. 

Mick died before he received 
his vest. But the dog, who had 
helped with morę than SI mil- 
lion in drug seizures and who 


was beloved by area children 
because of his visits to schools 
with his Border Patrol partner, 
Agent Dave Perry, was very 
much a presence when Jordan 
presented Sandro with the first 
vest from the K-9 fund estab- 
lished in Mick's memory. 

U.S. Border Patrol Assistant 
Chief Joe Mellia cited Jordan's 
"tenacity and civic-minded- 
ness," as he presented her with 
a certificate of appreciation 
from the agency's canine fa- 
cility program. 

— Susan Zizza 














Vermont-Made 
Howard Dean 
Book Surprises Ali 

A team of Vermont jour- 
nalists has produced a 
book about YermonCs 
surprise presidential candi- 
date, Howard Dean, that has 
become something of a sur¬ 
prise in its own right. 

Howard Dean: A Citizeris 
Guide to the Man Who Would 
Be President, marketed 
throughout New England and 
across the country, has already 
sold morę than 
30,000 copies and is 
in its third printing. 
It has become the 
// must-have // book 
on the Dean cam- 
paign because, un- 
like many ąuickie 
campaign boolcs, it 
has substance: facts and plenty 
of details about the former Ver- 
mont governor. 

The book, published by the 
Barre-Montpelier Times Argus 
and Rutland Herald , was 
written and edited in two 
months by nine Vermont 
journalists who were able to 
put it together ąuickly be¬ 
cause most had covered 
Howard Dean during the 11 
years he was governor of Ver- 
mont. A number of them have 
also contributed stories to Ver- 
mont Life in their careers. 

Dirlc Van Susteren, editor 
of the Times Argus-Rutland 
Herald Sunday magazine, was 
chief editor for the book proj- 
ect. The publisher is Steer- 
forth Press of South Royalton. 

When Dean's campaign 
seemed such a long shot early 
in the summer of 2003, the 
newspapers backed off on 
plans to do the book project. 
But then Dean raised several 
million dollars on the Internet 
and surged in the polis, and 
the book was resuscitated. 
Chapters were assigned in Au¬ 
gust and by October a com- 
plete manuscript was headed 
toward Steerforth's offices. 


■IOWARD 

DEAN 



College League Baseball Returns to Yermont 


I n the 1940s, college- 
league summer baseball 
thrived in Vermont and 
gave some futurę major lea- 
guers — such as Hall of 
Famer Robin Roberts — a 
boost toward the big time. 

By all accounts, Vermont- 
ers loved the old Northern 
League of the 1940s, and last 
summer a group of Montpe- 
lier baseball enthusiasts, 
backed by local businesses 
and lots of community sup- 
port, brought college summer 
baseball back to Vermont in a 
big way. In their first season, the Vermont Moun- 
taineers took over the venerable green grandstand 
at the Montpelier recreation field and surprised 
everyone with their success. 

With promotions ranging from mini bats for 
kids to free crew cuts, 25 cent hot dogs and the 
antics of a mascot named Skip, who cavorted 
in a woodchuck costume, the Mountaineers 
drew thousands of fans virtually every time 
they played at home. The new club broke the 
New England Collegiate Baseball 
League's attendance record on July 21 
when nearly 3,000 spectators showed 
up on a rainy night to cheer Robin 
Roberts and other players from the 
old Northern League in a celebra- 
tion of Vermont baseball. 

Governor James Douglas had pro- 
claimed it Robin Roberts Day, and 
Roberts, who began his career as a 


pitcher in 1946 and 1947 
for the Barre-Montpelier 
Twin City Trojans, threw 
out the first pitch. He also 
got an exuberant welcome 
| from the crowd and saw 
| his Twin City jersey, num¬ 
ber 36, retired. Before he 
| left for the Baseball Hall of 

ca 

b Famę induction cere- 
| monies in Cooperstown, 
£ New York, he volunteered 
to serve as an honorary 
member of the Moun¬ 
taineers' Board of Directors. 
Bolstered by last year's 
success, the Mountaineers will be back this sum¬ 
mer, with a new roster of college players, many of 
them from big baseball schools such as Clemson 
and Georgia, eager to sign up with a team that has 
so much public support. 

"This year a lot of these players are 
coming to us or the coaches are coming 
to us because of the good things they've 
heard about the Mountaineers," said 
Brian Gallagher, vice president/general 
manager of the non-profit team. 
rnn H/|nD[ ,lnformation: www -lhever 
rUn lulu ML. montmountaineers.com, 
(802) 223-5224. To read about Vermont's 
► old summer baseball leagues, go to 
www.vtlife.com and find "League with 
the College Atmosphere" from the 
Summer 1949 issue of Vermont Life. 
Mountaineers mascot Skip 
greets a fan. 

Jeb WaUace-Brodeur /Times Argus 



Pitching great Roberts with former 
Twin City Trojans teammate Charlie 
Joblonski at Robin Roberts Day 
in Montpelier last July. 




Water Buffalo and Fresh Mozzarella 
In Woodstock 


T he Vermont hills are 
alive with ... water buf- 
falo! Two hundred and 
forty of them have been roam- 
ing Star Hill Dairy in South 
Woodstock sińce spring 2002, 
and they seem ąuite at home. 

The large ox-like creatures 
in shades of dark chocolate are 
being raised for their millc, 
which is being madę into pricey 
cheese and yogurt. 

With his second winter be- 
hind him, Star Hill owner 
David Muller says the skep- 
tics, including those who 
thought the animals couldnT 


handle Vermont's cold 
weather, have all but dis- 
appeared. "They're not 
exotic animals," says 
Muller. "At first people 
looked at us as if we were 
trying to raise reindeer." 
Water buffalo, indigenous to 
Asia, have been domesticated 
in this country for years. They 
are, says Muller, 54, simply 
dairy cattle with an interest- 
ing set of horns. 

A water buffalo costs morę 
than a Holstein — the average 
price is $2,000 — but Muller's 
animals produce milk for sev- 


Star Hill Dairy agricultural 
entrepreneur David Muller 
with some ofhis water buf¬ 
falo in South Woodstock. 

eral years longer than tradi- 
tional dairy cattle. A buffalo's 
daily output is less than that 
of a Holstein, but the price 
buffalo milk commands 
(Continued on page 6) 
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800 7 I ^*8602 <J^r Nfww.pompy.com 

FOR A FREE CATALOG AND LOCATIONS 
THROUGHOUT THE NORTHEAST 


We specialize in 
handcrafted, solid 

hardwood furniture 
that makes you smile 

a soft, satisfied smile 
when you come home 
at the end of the day. 


( _ 




c — — 

POMPANOOSUC Mills 

We build furniture for life 
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On the Web @ www.vtlife.com 


♦ Chris Bohjalian. Hear the bestselling Lincoln author read 
an excerpt from his new boolc, Idyll Banter, reviewed on 
page 70 of this issue. 

♦ Untamed Vermont : We offer an excerpt from this new 
boolc (see page 8), including words by ecologist Tom Wessels 
and photos by A. Blalce Gardner. 


♦ 50 Years Ago in Vermont Life: The 

inside story of Vermont's covered bridges, from the 
Spring 1954 issue of Vermont Life. 

♦ Life in Vermont Photos: New photos from the Life 
in Vermont photo collection that we were unable to 
fit into last Winter's issue or Web site. 

♦ Bookwagons: The 1952 Veimont Life story 
about bookwagons, the predecessors of 
today's bookmobiles (see page 40). 

♦ Oldtime Baseball: The 1949 Vermont 
Life story about summer college 
league baseball in the Green 
Mountains (see page 5). 

These, plus linlcs to many interest- 
ing Web sites, are at www.vtlife.com. 

Look for the FOR MORF labels 
throughout this issue. --- 




WATER BUFFALO 

(Continued from page 5) 

leaves the competition standing in the 

barn. The price of cow's milk these days 

is often less than the price of production; 

water buffalo milk brings about five 

times that price, between $50-$75 a 

hundredweight. 

One of Star Hill Dairy's specialties is 
turning milk into authentic mozzarella 
di bufala, which previously had been 
produced only in Italy. In the summer, 
tomato season pushes up sales of the 
fresh mozzarella; in winter, it's Star HilLs 
yogurt that's popular, flavored with Ver- 
mont mapie syrup and black currants 
grown in Springfield. This is rich stuff, 
madę from milk that contains twice the 
butterfat (8 percent) of cow's milk. Con- 
sumers don't seem worried about the 
fat; they go for the taste and the high cal- 
cium and protein content. 

Star Hill Dairy products are available 
in specialty food Stores, restaurants and 
on-line at www.starhilldairy.com. A 
pound and a half (four 6-ounce balls) of 
fresh Woodstock Water Buffalo moz- 
izarella sells for $32. A case of twelve 6- 
ounce containers of yogurt is $21.50. 
Visitors are welcome at the farm by ap- 
pointment: (802) 457-4540. 

— Ann Marie Giroux 
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Tim Simard 


Student Wins 3rd Annual 
Vermont Student Citizen 
Award 

H olly Leon, 21, a senior at St. 
MichaeLs College in Winooski, 
has won the third annual Ver- 
mont Student Citizen Award for her 
outstanding community commitment. 

The award, presented by the Ver- 
mont Teddy Bear Company and Ver- 
mont Life, recognizes exceptional 
volunteer efforts by college students 
across the State. It brings with it 
$1,000 for the student, a corporate gift 
of $1,000 to the non-profit organiza- 
tion where the student serves and a 
$1,000 gift to the institution the stu¬ 
dent attends. 

Leon, a native of Barrington, New Jer¬ 
sey, was honored for her extensive work 
with the Committee on Temporary Shel- 
ter (COTS) in Burlington, which provides 
temporary shelter 
for the homeless, as 
well as for her work 
with St. MichaeLs 
College^ volunteer 
Mobilization of 
Volunteer Efforts 
(MOVE). 

"Service has in- 
troduced me to my 
best friends, my 
passions, the world 
and myself," Leon 
said. "I am making a conscious decision 
to be an active participant in my world 
locally and globally. ,/ 

Leon started working with COTS in 
her freshman year, volunteering her time 
to help underprivileged children and 
working on their annual phone-a-thon 
and COTS walk. She is Volunteer Co- 
ordinator at COTS, helping recruit, in- 
terview and place volunteers in both 
Burlington shelters. 

When she graduates in May with a 
sociology degree, Leon will travel to 
Calcutta, India, for a three-week serv- 
ice trip helping the underprivileged. 
She plans to use her award money to 
help pay for the trip. 

Any graduating Vermont college or 
university student can apply for the 
Vermont Student Citizen Award by 
submitting an application and essay to 
his or her Vermont Campus Compact 
coordinator. 



Holly Leon 




Tanzanite 18.03cts, 

86 diamonds l.Oócttw, 
$21,950. 


the diamonds of 

Yon Bar g en’s 


Subject to prior sale 

866 - 656-0006 800 - 841-8820 


Fine Diamonds and Jewelry 


Burlington, Stratton, Springfield VT, Hanover NH 


"The most beautiful 
Tanzanite l've ever seen. 
John Von Bargen 


Hauls 


Cali T0LL-FREE! 
1 - 877 - 285-1749 


Cali, write or visit us Online at: 

www.drpowerwagon.com 


. State. 


Email_ 


COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS® , Dept. 47294X s 
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On the 

Wild 

Side of 



Yermont 


I N THE NEW BOOK, Untamed Vermont } forest scientist and essayist 
Tom Wessels writes that Vermont has morę than 80 distinct ecosys- 
tems, many morę than much larger States like Iowa, Minnesota and 
the Dakotas. Why is Vermont, one of the smallest States in the union, 
also one of the most environmentally diverse? 

The answer starts with geology. Vermont’s underlying bedrock is lay- 
ered, folded, metamorphosed and glaciated — all of which creates a 
wide variety of substrata, soils, mountains and, ultimately, environ- 
ments. Also, Vermont neatly spans the transition zonę between the 
two major types of forest native to eastern North America — temper- 
ate, deciduous forests, which dominate farther south, and the conifer- 
ous spruce/fir forests of the Canadian north. And, as everyone who 
lives here knows, Vermont has four distinct seasons — a variety of cli- 
mates and weather that adds further complexity to our many environ- 
mental communities. 

As a result, this smali corner of New England boasts an enormous 
variety of natural habitats. The boggy evergreen forests of Brighton 
seem a different world from the rich oak-maple stands of Southern Yer¬ 
mont, and from the broad Champlain Valley. And, in fact, they are dif¬ 
ferent worlds, ecologically. 

“Such extremes are common in Vermont, where Southern and north- 
em communities mix and merge, and even share species,” Wessels writes. 

The photographs of A. Blake Gardner accompany the writing of 
Wessels in Untamed Vermont. Gardner uses a large-format camera that 
he carries in a specially designed pack to Vermont’s wildest places. His 
photographs capture the delicate detail of a nest fuli of warblers eggs 
and the broad scope of the view from atop Camel’s Hump. They are 
both precise and eloąuent and help us to appreciate the beauty of the 
complex environments Wessels writes about. 

Thus, while it never preaches or proselytizes, Untamed Vermont con- 
stitutes a compelling argument for preserving and maintaining the 
priceless wild places it documents. 

— T.K.S. 

rnn [\/I fi DC' Untamed Vermont, photographs by A. Blake Gardner, 
rUn IwIUriL- with commentar y by Tom Wessels, 112 pages, hardcoier, is 
published by Thistle Hill Publications ofPomfret. It is distńbuted by University 
Press ofNew England and is amilable for $39.95, plus shipping, from Vermont 
Life at uuww.VermontLifeCatabg.com or U800-455-3399, and from bcal 
bookstores. An excerpt and photos are at www.vtlife.com. 
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S eventy-five years ago, President Calvin 
Coolidge and his wife, Grace, paid a visit 
to Vermont to witness the state's re- 
covery from the catastrophic flood of No- 
vember 1927. 

The flood was the most destructive in Ver- 
mont's history,- it was said it set the State bacie 
a hundred years. Lives and livestock were lost; 
homes, bridges and dams were swept away ; roads 
and railroad tracks were washed out. It was a dis- 
aster of great magnitude. 

The president's special train left Washington nearly a year 
aft er the disaster, on September 19,1928. His first Vermont stop 
would be in Brattleboro. It was always hoped that "Silent Cal" 
would speak. He had less than six months of his term left to 
serve and this would, in all likelihood, be his last visit to Ver- 
mont as president. New York's former governor, Al Smith, and 
Coolidge's former commerce secretary, Herbert Hoover, were 


flowers from the local Girl Scouts. Five 
thousand people, morę or less, were gath- 
ered at the station, many were holding 48- 
star Aanerican flags and all were eager to see 
Vermont's president. The Legion Drum 
Corps had marched and played, the new Mu- 
nicipal Band played and the people cheered. 
Then, Coolidge held up his hand indicating he 
wished to speak. Not everyone could see him, 
but it was as if he had tossed out a pebble as at- 
tention spread through the crowd like concentric 
rings in a pond. Here are the words he uttered in the late 
afternoon of Friday, September 21, 1928: 

My fellow Vermonters: 

For two days we have been traveling through this State. 
We have been up the east side, across and down the west 
side. We have seen Brattleboro, Bellows Falls, Windsor, 




vigorously campaigning to fili the office that Coolidge was 
about to vacate. The usual announcement had been madę: 
"The president will make no speeches." But then, 400 miles 
later, as he was leaving the Green Mountain State, with a late 
afternoon sun shining on early autumn foliage, Calvin Coolidge, 
in a voice charged with emotion, spoke to the people in Ben- 
nington. Mrs. Coolidge said she was surprised. The newspaper 
reporters were astonished. They had grown used to Coolidge 
not speaking; when he said he did not plan to speak they could 
count on him to amplify that remark with silence. 

At Bennington, President and Mrs. Coolidge acknowl- 
edged the cheers of the crowd from the rear of his presiden- 
tial train. Grace was smiling and laughing as she received 


White River Junction and Bethel. We have looked toward 
Montpelier. We have visited also Burlington and Middle- 
bury. Returning, we have seen Rutland. 

I have an opportunity of visiting again the scenes of my 
childhood. I want to express to you, and through the press 
to the other cities of Vermont, my sincere appreciation for 
the generał hospitality bestowed upon me and my associ- 
ates on the occasion of this journey. 

It is gratifying to notę the splendid recovery from the 
great catastrophe which overtool< the State nearly a year 
ago. Transportation has been restored. The railroads are in 
a better condition than before. The highways now are 
open to traffic for those who wish to travel by automobile. 




“If the spirit oj liherty should vanish from other parts of the Union and suppo 
of our institutions should lancjuish, it could all he replenished from the cjenerous storę 
held by the people oj this brave little State oj lermont.” 
















President Coolidgc receives the gift of an American flag during his tour ofYermont itt September of 1928. He madę no 
speeches front the train during his trek, except for his famotts one in Bennington. 
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Vcrmont Historical Society (both photos) 
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Then Coolidge concluded with an 
emotional 139-word tribute to Vermont 
and Vermonters. Today, these words are 
carved in marble in the little church in 
Plymouth, within sight of the cottagc 
where he was born on July 4, 1872. His 
opening remarks are nearly forgotten, 
but this we regard as Calvin Coolidge's 
Bennington Address: 

Vermont is a State I love. I 
could not look upon the peaks of 
Ascutney, Killington, Mansfield, 
and Equinox, without being 
moved in a way that no other 
scene could move me. 

It was here that I fiist saw the 
light of day ; here I received my 
bride, here my dead lie pillowed 
on the loving breast of our ever- 
lasting hills. 

I love Yermont because ofher 
hills and valleys , her scenery and 
her invigorating climate, but 
most of all because of her in- 
domitable people. They are a race 
of pioneers who have almost beg- 
gared themselves to serve oth- 
ers. If the spirit ofliberty should 
vanish from other parts of the 
Union and support of our insti- 
tutions should languish, it could 
all be replenished from the gen- 
erous storę held by the people of 
this brave little State of Vermont. 

The last sentence is engraved in the 
State House in Montpelier. A version 
of the speech is rendered in calligra- 
phy in Fuller Hall at St. Johnsbury 
Academy. The Bennington Address 
is available on posters and posteards 
and has been set to musie,- it is ex- 
tracted and recycled by political fig- 
ures of the left and the right and used 
by anyone wishing to forge a connec- 
tion with the people of the brave little 
State of Vermont. 

We cannot be certain that these were 
Coolidge's actual words spoken at Ben¬ 
nington that day. Soon thereafter, he 
provided his transcription of the ad¬ 
dress. His speech to the people at the 
train station had seemed to be a spon- 
taneous, unrehearsed and improvised 
utterance. Mrs. Coolidge regarded it so, 
as did the reporters. Lately, it has been 
suggested that it was a calculated bit of 
image-making on Coolidge's part. I 
don't think so. 
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The reporters in 1928 knew they were 
witnessing something remarkable. This 
was Coolidge's only rear platform address 
while president. In his autobiography he 
writes of it, saying that he never lilced to 
speak from trains because it didn't 
accord with his sense of the dignity that 
should surround a president. With the 
advent of radio, he no longer saw the 
train platform as a good way for people to 
hear their chief executive. "About the 
only time that I have spoken was at Ben- 
nington, where I expressed my affection 
and respect for the people of the State of 
Vermont as I was passing through that 
town on my way bacie to Washington. I 
found the love I had for the hills where I 
was born touched a responsive chord in 
the heart of the whole nation." 

Those hills Coolidge loved caused 
some reporters initial problems. The 
Boston Transcńpt did get them right. 
Louis Lyons, writing for the Boston 
Globe, came close too. He lists the four 
mountains in the order in which 
Coolidge lists them but spells Ascutney 
// Escutney. // The New York Times and 
the Washington Post spell Ascutney cor- 
rectly but manage to drop two entire 
mountains — Killington and Equinox. I 
puzzle over how so many papers, in- 
cluding the Bennington Banner, arrived 
at Whittier. Whittier? New Hampshire 
has a mountain named for the Quaker 
poet. The New England States have al- 
ways been slow to forgive the appropri- 
ation of each other's scenery and woe 
unto the State that claims a barn, church 
or covered bridge belonging to its neigh- 
bor. Could it be that the Indian name 
"Ascutney" stumped those hearing it 
for the first time? Could it be the whis- 
pered buzz among the reporters went: 

"What did he say?" 

"I couldn't hear." 

"What'd you hear?" 

"Whittier?" 

"OK. Whittier." 

Maybe it happened that way. 

• 

Soon, printed copies of "Vermont Is a 
State I Love" signed by Calvin Coolidge 
were presented to the Bennington Mu- 
seum, the town of Plymouth, the Univer- 
sity of Vermont and the Vermont Historical 
Society. The National Life Insurance Com¬ 
pany of Vermont printed that version for its 
1929 calendar. Yet, in the 75 years sińce 
that autumn aftcrnoon the actual text pres- 
ents a challenge to accurate ąuotation. 
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In 1928, reporters, of course, had no 
tape or digital recorders to thrust in the air 
to capture Coolidge's remarks. They relied 
on what they heard and their skill at jot- 
ting it down. In that initial draft of history, 
some reporters or their editors add a 
schoolmarmish "that" to Coolidge's first 
sentence: "Vermont is a State that I love." 
This "that" has legs and can be found 
today in printed variations of the speech. 
Still others, perhaps thinking they are cor- 
recting Cal, say his dead "lie pillowed 
upon the loving breast of our everlasting 
hills." Or, they insert a comma after "lie" 
so his "dead lie, pillowed on" or "pillowed 
upon the loving breast of our everlasting 
hills." Then and now, the word "breast" 
is deleted. St. Johnsbury Academy stu- 
dents read that the "dead lie pillowed 
upon the everlasting hills." The Boston 
Globe's Louis Lyons didn't delete the word 
in 1928. In fact, he goes on to have 
Coolidge vigorously assert that "here I 
took my bride." Instead of a milder "here 
I received my bride." 

Discrepancies become evident in a close 
study of any text but seldom is the Ben- 
nington Address rendered exactly as 
Coolidge later set it down. In his author- 
ized text he said the people of Vermont 
"had almost beggared themselves to serve 
others." Yet, sometimes we are told that 
generous Vermonters had, in fact, been 
beggared. Still others report that the peo¬ 
ple of the brave little State had been "im- 
poverished" by their generosity. Coolidge 
says that "liberty" having vanished else- 
where "could all be replenished from the 
generous storę held by the people of the 
brave little State of Vermont." Sometimes 
it is written that it could be "restored by 
the generous storę." 

In portraying Coolidge, I have repeated 
his Bennington speech many, many times. 
Now and again, Fm nearly drawn out of 
character as I become aware of audience 
application of Kleenex and handkerchiefs 
to eyes and noses. Every time I repeat 
those 139 words, Tm reminded of the 
power and depth of emotion behind them. 
And, Tm also reminded of an audience 
member who thought he had heard me 
say, "the spirit of liberty could be re¬ 
plenished from the General Storę." 


Actor firn Cooke, a Montpelier native who 
lives in Massachusetts, has been portraying 
Calvin Coolidge on stage and at historical 
gatherings sińce 1987. This March he plans 
to be Coolidge for the last time. 
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The Jettie Farm 


H er eyes bright, Kelly CPBrien 
leaned on the dusty hood of her 
piclcup and pushed her cap back on 
her head, revealing her long light-brown 
hair. She smiled at the dozens of large 
round bales dotting the freshly mowed 
field. "Beautiful first cut," she said. 

At 29, Kelly is the youngest niece of the 
late Leo Jettie, the Fairfield farmer profiled 
in the Autumn 1988 issue of Vermont 
Life. Growing up in New York State, her 
favorite part of the year was when her 
mother would drive her up to Uncle Leo's 
farm after school got out for summer va- 
cation. "I couldnT wait to get up here for 
the summer," she said. In fourth grade 
Kelly wrote an essay about who she 
wanted to be lilce when 
she grew up. "I wrote 
that I wanted to be just 
lilce my Uncle Leo," 
she said, pride showing 
on her sun-drenched 
face. "He could do any- 
thing, honest." 

By age 9, Kelly was 
getting good at doing 
chores. For a special 
treat Leo would let her 
drive his smali Ford 
tractor around the farm- 
yard. After graduating 
from high school in 
1992, Kelly moved to 
the farm permanently. 

As profiled by Beth 
Bates in Vermont Life, 

Leo and Barb Jettie 
were forging a rather 
primitive living off 
their farm, combining 
a dwindling milk 
checlc with generous measures of com- 
mon sense, Yanlcee ingenuity and end- 
less hard worlc. Leo's dream had been to 
keep his dad's farm in the family and 
preserve the knowledge his father had 
given him. Back then, Leo said: "Can 
you imagine if my dad could see this 
place today? Why, he'd be so pleased." 

Leo died of a heart attack in the family 
farmhouse on a cold day in November 
2001. Kelly desperately tried to save him 
by doing CPR, but there was no bringing 
him back. Afterward, Barb had to decide 
what to do with the farm. Nonę of the Jet- 


Kelly 0'Brien on the Jettie 
farm, which she nożu operates. 
Top, Leo and Barb Jettie 
in the 1988 article. 


ties' own chil- 
dren wanted to 
farm, but Kelly 
did. She had al- 
ready been 
working and 
welding and 
baling and 

milking alongside Leo for almost 20 years 
and was ready for the challenge. 

"Pve been luclcy on two accounts," 
Kelly said, watching the sunset light 
up the large roclcs dotting her lower 
pasture. "First of all, I had all those 
years to learn enough from Leo to run 
the place. And second, my Aunt Barb 
respected Leo's wishes and after he 
died put my name on 
the deed where Leo's 
was. But I insisted his 
name stay on the 
checkbook." 

Running the 55-cow 
farm has been a strug- 
gle, but a wonderful 
one. Kelly works from 
sunup till after sun- 
down seven days a 
weelc with a lot of grit 
and laughs and pride 
mixed in. 

As Kelly carries on 
the Jettie tradition, liv- 
x ing on the farm with 
| Barb and Barb and Leo's 
^daughter, Pam, Leo's 
& presence can be felt 
everywhere. "Some- 
times when Pm weld¬ 
ing on a piece of 
machinery," she said, "I 
can still feel Leo stand- 
ing over me showing me how to do it 
proper. I can hear his voice encouraging 
me. I surę don't lcnow everything, but I 
figurę if you don't learn something new 
every day, you've wasted the day. Leo 
never wasted a day in his life and I don't 
intend to." 

As Kelly drove off pulling a trailer- 
load of fresh round bales, I couldn't 
help but think how proud Leo would 
be if he could see what his remarkable 
young niece has done. Why, I think 
he'd be so pleased. 

— Stephen Russell Payne 
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Talk 


BristoPs Menu of Interesting Eateries 

By Andrea Chesman 
Photographed by Natalie Stultz 



1 t is Wednesday night in 
Bristol. At the bar of the 
Bobcat Cafe sits Mark 
Muląueen, beekeeper and 
freelance sound technician, 
enjoying a local beer and a 
very juicy hamburger madę 
from locally raised Black 
Angus beef. Muląueen has 
just left his weelcly Qi Gong 
exercise class and feels great. 

The cafe is hopping. At the 
20 or so tables that wrap 
around the dark wood bar every 
seat is filled. At the bar, it's 
standing room only. A local 
lawyer has his usual perch. He 
is the only person wearing a 
suit, and he is seated beside a 
musician in black and a house- 
painter in, well, colors. 
Muląueen, a gregarious man 
who lives in nearby Lincoln, 
surveys the crowd and points 
out everyone he knows, which 
is about half the house. 

The scene is a perfect 
metaphor for Bristol — a place 
where the food is surprisingly 
good, the hometown atmosphere pre- 
vails and meat-eating practitioners of 
eastern meditation hobnob with busi- 
nessmen, artists and farmers. 

Bristol is the hub of an area of Addison 
County known locally as the Five Towns 
(Bristol, Lincoln, Monkton, New Haven 
and Starksboro). With a population of 
about 4,000, it is smaller than nearby 
Middlebury and less urbane. Middlebury 
grew up around Middlebury College,- 
Bristol grew up around the lumberyards 
and the coffin and carriage builders who 
hrought the town into its prime in the 


history of Bristol and its small- 
town environment. He has 
played no smali role in its trans- 
formation into a town that a 
food lover has to love. 

Fuller says the Bobcat fulfills 
his vision of "a place that is 
distinct from home and worlc, 
where people can meet other 
members of the community in- 
formally." For him it's not just 
a culinary enterprise, but a 
community meeting place as 
well. The cafe serves a mix of 
innovative and traditional 
bistro-type dishes that change 
seasonally. It offers beer brewed 
on the premises, and the bar 
menu features "Beer and a Bite 
for $5" — a light meal within 
the rangę of most pocketbooks. 
Dmner off the regular menu 
runs considerably morę, but is 
still moderate. A specialty is an 
8 -ounce burger madę of beef 
from La Platte River Farm in 
Shelburne. 

The Bobcat, with its pressed- 
tin ceiling and dark furnishings, 
is located in what used to be a bank. 
Tom Wells, co-owner of Deerleap Book- 
store, also on Main Street in Bristol, and 
past president of the Five-Town Busi¬ 
ness Council, approached Fuller when 
the building was for sale in 2002. Fuller 
recalls Wells saying, "LII buy the build¬ 
ing if you'11 start up a moderately priced 
restaurant there." That deal fell through, 
but a seed was planted. 

Fuller sent word out to 20 friends that 
he was looking for 12 people to put up 
$5,000 each to start a restaurant that 
(Continued on page 21) 


Robert Fnller's Bobcat Cafe is one of 
many surprising culinary delights on 
or just off Main Street in Bristol. 

late 19th century. The broad Main Street, 
with its double row of connected store- 
fronts and flat-topped roofs, looks the 
part of a 19th century smali town, and 
most of the town's businesses are clus- 
tered on just one błock of Main Street. 

Robert Fuller, also from Lincoln, and 
owner of the Bobcat (as well as Leunig's 
in Burlington and Pauline's in Shel¬ 
burne), has an appreciation for both the 
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the INN at East Burkę, VT 

MOUNTAIN VIEW FARM 


Mtn. Biking, Hiking, Fine Dining 
& Lodging on 440 Acres 


www.mnmtnview.com 800-572-4509 


ning «& Lodging Gu|dd/ 






Kids, Cows 
and Kittens! 
Fun on the farm! 
Country cooking 
at its best. 
Come join our 
family for 
your vacation! 


LIBERTY HILL FARM 

511 Liberty Hill Road, Rochester, VT 05767 
(802) 767-3926 • www.libertyhillfarm.com 


Motor Emm 

76 Deluxe Rooms & Suites. Walking distance 
to restaurants and downtown. Central to ski 
areas and recreational activities. 

141 West Main St. Bennington, VT 05201 
802-442-8351 • Fax: 802-447-3889 


www.theparadisemotorinn.com 
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Southern Yermont: 


ARLINGTON 

Arlington’s West Mountain Inn. Nestled 
on 150 mountainside acres overlooking the 
famous Battenkill. Fish, canoe, hike, cycle or 
visit with our llamas. Full-service country inn 
with scenie views and fine country dining 
surrounded by a comfortable ambiance where 
the “warmth extends beyond the fireplace.” 
Dinner and brunch reservations required. 
“Weddings our Specialty.” Handicapped 
Accessible. Carlson Family, Innkeepers. 

Route 313, Arlington, (802) 375-6516, fax: 
(802) 375-6553, www.westmountaininn.com. 

BENNINGTON 

Paradise Motor Inn. OflFering 76 rooms 
and suites. Cable TV, data ports. Some in- 
clude private balconies or patios, others oflFer 
relaxing jacuzzis and saunas. Nearby to 
downtown shops and restaurants, theater and 
every attraction in Southwestern Vermont. 
Close to five major ski areas, cross-country 
skiing, and V.A.S.T. snowmobile trails. 141 
W. Main St., Bennington, VT 05201, (802) 
442-8351, www.theparadisemotorinn.com. 

MANCHESTER 

Palmer House Resort MoteL Located on 
20 acres. 9-hole par 3 golf, tennis, heated out- 
door/indoor lap pool, stocked trout pond. 
Luxurious rooms include all amenities. New 
suites with fireplace, jacuzzi and private bal- 
cony overlooking the surrounding Green 
Mountains. Dinę at famous “Ye Olde Tavern” 
adjacent in a historie 1790 setting. Light Con¬ 
tinental breakfast available. U.S. 7A North, 
Manchester Ctr., VT 05255-0657, 

(802) 362-3600 or (800) 917-6245 
for reservations, www.palmerhouse.com. 

Reluctant Panther Inn & Restaurant. 
Romantic 21-room country inn oflFers luxuri- 
ous rooms and suites with fireplaces (some 
with 2), Jacuzzi tubs, porches and stunning 
mountain views in Soudiern Vermonts historie 
Manchester Village. Walk to The Equinox Re¬ 
sort for four-season activities and discounted 
golf and spa services. Shopping, skiing, theater, 
restaurants, arts, culture nearby. Fine dining 
with a first-class winę list. Seasonal packages. 

39 West Road, Manchester, VT 05254, 

(800) 822-2331. www.reluctantpanther.com. 
(See our ad on page 14.) 


NEWFANE 

Four Columns Inn. Escape to Southern Yer¬ 
mont to “.. .a magical handfiil of buildings on 
the Green of a fairytale village.” Easily accessible 
from NYC (4 hours). Boston (2.5 hours), and 
Hartford (1.5 hours). James Beard, award-win- 
ning chef; luxurious suites. Ski, fish, swim, hike, 
hike or shop for antiques. Recently featured in 
Country Home , Trauel Holiday , and Country Inns 
Magazine. Seasonal packages. On the Green, 
Newfane, VT 05345, (800) 787-6633 or 
(802) 365-7713. www.fourcolumnsinn.com. 
(See our ad on page 58.) 

WEST TOWNSHEND 

Windham Hill Inn. At the end of a country 
road, “... the kind of place you go whenyou 
want to retreat from the world. "New York 
Magazine. Elegant country inn on 160 acres 
overlooking the Green Mountains with 21 
luxurious guest rooms/suites. Breathtaking 
views, award-winning dining, four-season ac- 
tivites. Shopping, skiing, theater, arts nearby. 
Seasonal packages. (800) 944-4080, 
www.windhamhill.com. 

(See our ad on page 64.) 


Central Yermont: 

BASIN HARBOR 

Basin Harbor Club. Located on 700 acres on a 
secluded cove on beautifi.il Lakę Champlain. 77 
lakeside cottages, most with fireplaces, and rwo 
main guest houses. Golf, tennis, water sports 
and a great childrens program. Open May 
through October. Basin Harbor Club, 4800 
Basin Harbor Road, Vergennes, VT 05491, 
(800) 622-4000, www.basinharbor.com. 

(See our ad on page 55.) 

BRISTOL 

The Inn at Baldwin Creek & Mary^s 
Restaurant. Historie farmstead restaurant 
with restored outbuildings lor special events, 
parties and weddings on 25 picturesque acres. 
Farm fresh dining by fireside, chef owned. Din¬ 
ner served Wednesdays through Sunday. “One 
ol the most inspired dining experiences in the 
State...”— Fodors New England Trauel. Cozy 
lodging available 7 days with private baths and 
fuli breakfast. Close to hiking and biking trails. 
1868 North Route 116, Bristol, VT, 

(888) 424-2432, www.innatbaldwincreek.com. 












































309 Court Si Middlebunj, VT 800-388-7773 wwwjniddlebunjcourtijarcLoom 


The £Middlebury •Inn 

FOOD • DRINK • LODGING 

Since 1827 

Middlebury, Vermont 05753 

800-842-4666 

www.middleburyinn.com 


KILLINGTON 

Wise Vacations. Luxury homes to intimate 
cabins, condominiums to townhouses. Take 
the worry out of getting the right Killington 
vacation rental. Amenities could include trail- 
side location, fireplace, hot tub, Whirlpool, 
sauna, pool, gamę table, and morę. Log on to 
www.wisevacations.com to checkavailability, 
book your vacation, and find information on 
special package offers. Killington Road, 
Killington, VT 05751, (802) 773-4202 or 
(800) 642-1147, info@wisevacations.com, 
www.wisevacations.com. 

(See our ad on page 54.) 

MIDDLEBURY 

Courtyard by Marriott. The areas newest 
hotel abounds in New England Charm; this 
unique 89-room property ofifers a selection of 
luxurious rooms, some with fireplaces and 
Whirlpool baths. After a fuli day of enjoying 
Vermont, relax in our indoor heated pool or 
hot tub. Fuli breakfast served daily. Special 
packages available. Marriott Rewards and 
AAA approved. 309 Court Street, Historie 
Route 7, Middlebury, VT 05753. (802) 388- 
7600, (800) 388-7775, fax: (802) 388-7602, 

sales@middleburycourtyard.com, 

www.middleburycourtyard.com. 

The Inn on the Green. Gracefully restored 
1803 National Register Landmark on the 
inviting Middlebury Green, now an elegantly 
comfortable eleven-room inn. Private baths, 
and every other modern amenity presented 
in the charm of the early nineteenth century. 
Delicious Continental breakfast served to 
guest rooms. Outstanding, pampering service 
in a distinctive setting. 71 South Pleasant St., 
Middlebury, VT 05753, (802) 388-7512, 
(888) 244-7512, fax (802) 388-4075, 

e-mail: innkeeper@InnontheGreen.com, 
www.InnontheGreen.com. 

The Middlebury Inn. Enjoy an 1827 coun¬ 
try inn overlooking the village greens in a 
lovely, lively college town. Offering 177 years 
of Vermont hospitality and superb New Eng¬ 
land farę. 75 restored rooms, private badis. 
Walking distance to museums and fine shops 
and close to Middlebury College Golf Course. 
Member of Historie Hotels of America, 

AAA ♦♦♦. On The Greens, Middlebury, VT 
05753, (800) 842-4666, (802) 388-4961, 

www. middlebu ryi n n.com. 


‘Tree Jdiah-Speed Internet 


The Swift House Inn. Visit an 1814 former 
Governors estate that promises to create 
many memorable experiences. Enjoy “.. .one 
of the finest dining destinations in the State ” 
combined with elegant lodging and extensive 
gardens that will create your own home- 
away-from-home in Vermont. Located 
within walking distance to the Middlebury 
Green and neighboring museums. 

25 Stewart Lane, Middlebury, VT 05753. 
(802) 388-9925, www.swifthouseinn.com. 
MONTPELIER 

Capitol Plaża Hotel. Central Vermont s 
premier hotel & conference center. Featur- 
ing immaculate accommodations with a 
high standard of hospitality and comfort. 
Our J. Morgans Steakhouse is a “must stop” 
for fresh steaks, seafood and Sunday brunch. 
100 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602, 
(802) 223-5252 or (800) 274-5252, 

www.capitolplaza.com . 

J. Morgan’s Steakhouse at the Plaża. A 

little of everything and a whole lot of beef. 
Fabulous American food and outrageous 
steaks! Aged-in-house beef, prime rib roasted 
nightly, seafood, specialty pastas and salads. 
Casual, comfortable setting with running 
model trains. Breakfast, lunch, dinner and 
Sunday brunch. “A must stop on our trips 
through Montpelier. ”— Boston, MA. Phone: 
(802) 223-5222, fax: (802) 229-5427, 

100 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602. 


Suites with Whirlpools &> 
‘Ti rep la ces 


Indoor ‘Tool &> Jiot Tub 


Toardroom &° Conference 
Space for 50 













































ROCHESTER 

Liberty Hill Farm. Cows, kids, kittens, 
apple pie, fresh-baked bread! Experiencc the 
seasons of life on a Vermont farm! Snow- 
shoeing, cross-country skiing and snowmo- 
biling, carch a falling star or a drop of mapie 
syrup! Come home to an award-winning 
dairy farm in the Green Mountains. Guest 
lodging in our 1825 farmhouse includes ex- 
cellent meals. Our family invites you to ex- 
perience the Real Vermont! Bob and Beth 
Kennett, 511 Liberty Hill Rd., Rochester, 
VT 05767, (802) 767-3926, 

www.libertyhillfarm.com. 

VERGENNES 

Christophe’s on the Green: Smali up- 
scale chef-owned French restaurant located 
in the historie Stevens House, Vergennes, 
where “Local ingredients are used in ab- 
solutely exquisite ways.” — Fodors 2001. 
Open for dinner only, Tuesday-Saturday, 
5:30-9:30 p.m. Closed November and 
January. Open Thursday-Saturday only, 
December and February-April. Reservations 
recommended. (802) 877-3413. 


Northern Yermont: 


EAST BURKĘ 

Inn at Mountain View Farm. 

“ Magical...splendid.” Selected as an Editors’ 
Pick by Yankee and one of “thirty great 
inns” by Travel & Leisure. Unwind on 
440-acre historie farm estate, laced with 
miles of spectacular walking and mountain 
biking trails. Fine dining, horse-drawn 
wagon rides, perennial flower and herb 
gardens. Seasonal packages; 3 hours from 
Boston. East Burkę,VT, (800) 572-4509 
or (802) 626-9924, 
www.innmtnview.com. 

JERICHO 

Homeplace Bed & Breakfast. A quiet 
spot in a hundred-acre wood. The large 
house, filled with European and American 
antiques, is surrounded by perennial gardens. 
The woods are fuli of trails and there are 
friendly house and barn animals. Rates are 
$65-$75 single, $75-$85 double. Fuli break- 
fast. P.O. Box 96, Jericho, VT 05465, 

(802) 899-4694, Mariot Huessy. 

SHELBURNE 

Heart of the Village Inn. Casually elegant 
restored 1886 Queen Annę Victorian, in a 
beautiful historie Vermont village. Ninę 
rooms, private baths. Fuli Vermont Break- 
fast. Perfect for Vermont leisure and busi¬ 
ness travel; smali conferences, retreats and 
events. Across from the Shelburne Museum; 
Shelburne Farms and Vermont Teddy Bear 
close by. Airport and Burlington 10 min- 
utes. AC, phones, TV. Amex/MC/Visa. 
5347 Shelburne Road, Shelburne, VT 
05482. (802) 985-2800, toll free: 

(877) 808-1834, 

innkeeper@heartofthevillage.com, 

www.heartofthevillage.com. 


li 

In the Heart oj the Northern Berkshires! 

At the Junction of Routes US 7 and MA 2 

♦ 125 Rooms ♦ Indoor Pool 
♦ Sauna ♦ Whirlpool Tub 


www.williamsinn.com 

1.800.828.0133 
Welcoming trarelers to 
Yermont sińce 1912! 


Over Breakfast! Over Lunch! 
Over Dinner! Orernight! Or Longer! 

c Ihe c Williams ^nn 

On the Yillage Green 
Williamstown , Massachusetts 01267 
413.458.9371 - Fax: 413-458-2767 


• luxury accommodations • haute cuisine • high tea • 

• outdoor dining • majestic mountain vistas • english garden • 

• award-winning bar and winę cellar • casual elegance • 

1 -800-477-3771 w w w. en gfaiufinn.com 


£■* 

experience 

the (EtigfisFi oJransfation of 

rest, relaxation & complete indulgence. 


ye otoe EncLanU) Inne 

Stowe, Yermont 


Luxury Resort Accommodations, 
Distinctive Amenities, Singular Hospitality 


THE MOUNTAIN ROAD RESORT 

Stowe's Intimate Resort 
1-800-367-6873 

www.stowevtusa.com • Stowe, VT 05672 
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STOWE/WATERBURY 

1066 Ye Olde England Inne. A luxurious 
and romantic fuli service country inn 
providing bcautiful accommodations, fine 
dining, caring yet unobtrusive service and 
attractive packages for adventure and 
romance all year round. Four poster beds, 
crackling fireplaces, bubbling Jacuzzis plus 
an authentic English country pub, the 
favourite haunt of international travelers. 
(800) 477-3771, www.englandinn.com. 

The Mountain Road Resort. Stowes Inti- 
mate Resort welcomes you to seven acres of 
landscaped grounds, creating the perfect 
environment for relaxation. Excellence in 
service, hospitality and accommodations. 
Designer-decorated rooms are stylish with 
special touches and condo-suites have fire¬ 
places and two-person Jacuzzis. Award-win- 
ning “Aqua-Centre” with indoor pool, 
grand Jacuzzi, sauna and mini-gym and out- 
door heated pool and MoonSpa. Tennis and 
French petanque, too. Conde Nast Johansens 
recommended. P.O. Box 8, Stowe, VT, 

(800) 367-6873, www.stowevtusa.com. 

WEST GLOVER 

Mapie Manor B&B. Once upon a time in 
the Northeast Kingdom there was a charm- 
ing Victorian Inn. A spell was cast on the 
230 acres, enchanting all who entered with 
Fabulous Views, Luxurious Sunlit Rooms, a 
Majestic Breakfast and a Royal Tea. Memo- 
ries of this fairytale encounter will never es- 
cape you. 77 Mapie Lane, West Glover, VT, 
(802) 523-9391, www.maple-manor.com. 

WESTMORE 

The WilloughVale Inn on Lakę 
Willoughby. Experience casual lodging 
and seasonal dining in the heart ofVermonts 
Northeast Kingdom. Offering unique Inn 
rooms — including luxury rooms with king 
beds, fi res i de Jacuzzis and private porches, 
and Rilly-equipped lakefront cottages with 
fireplaces. A year-round paradise for hiking, 
biking, fishing, swimming, boating, skiing, 
snowshoeing and snowmobiling. 

(802) 525-4123, (800) 594-9102, 

www.willoughvale.com. 

ELSEWIIERE: 


WILLIAM STO WN, MA 
The Williams Inn. On-the-Village Green 
at the junction of U.S. Rtes. 2 & 7. Old- 
fashioned New England hospitality at a col¬ 
lege town inn featuring 100 rooms, indoor 
pool, sauna, Whirlpool. Restaurant, Tavern 
with entertainment weekends. Sunday 
Brunch. Special stay plans. Perfect stop for 
breakfast, lunch, dinner, overnight or 
longer. Reservations: (800) 828-0133, 
local: (413) 458-9371, 

e-mail: innkeeper^williamsinn.com, 
www.williamsinn.com. 
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would cater to local tastes. Within a 
week, he had 18 investors. Within a few 
weeks, he drew the linę at 32, all from 
the Five Towns. The investors agreed: It 
would be great to have a place where 
adults could gather. 

When he started the Bobcat, Fuller 
was already invested in another Main 
Street restaurant, Cubber's, a pizza par- 
lor that has been in operation sińce 1976 
and has gone through several owners. 
Walter Gleason, a prep cook who started 
with Cubber's when it opened, still 
makes the pizza dough from scratch, 
giving it the same two-day rising process 
he always has. Since Fuller and co- 
owner Andrew Smith took on Cubber's, 
it has gone subtly upscale, now featur¬ 
ing fresh salads, homemade soups, 
ąuiches and casseroles such as penne 
chicken Cajun Alfredo, as well as its 
mainstay pizza and subs. 

"The kitchen is open and people can 
see into it when they come up to the 
counter to order. We have a light at- 
mosphere here," says Ben Chamberlain, 
manager, who has bought out Fuller's 
share to become part-owner. "We try to 
talce care of our workers, and the work- 
ers get to see the people they are making 
the food for. Every worker probably sees 
five or six friends come in every day. It's 
busy, but it's fun." 

The recent menu changes, according 
to Chamberlain, give customers, espe- 
cially vegetarians, morę choices. 

Menu choices for vegetarians have long 
been a feature of Bristol eateries. In the 
1970s a popular Main Street diner called 
Snap's went out of business and was re- 
placed by Mary's Restaurant. At the time, 
Mary's was one of the first restaurants to 
reflect the broadening food choices Amer- 
icans were beginning to welcome. Mary's 
served sprouts on the sandwiches and 
offered unusual farę, such as the then- 
unpronounceable ratatouille. 

Today, Mary's has moved to a new lo- 
cation in an old farmhouse outside town. 
The menu is upscale, and the restau¬ 
rant, now owned by Linda and Doug 
Mack, sponsors musie, Shakespeare in 
the barn, cooking classes and other 
events. Doug was a founding member 
and is past president of the Vermont 
Fresh NetWork, which aims to lceep Ver- 
mont farms economically healthy by 
bringing fresh Vermont food to the best 
Vermont chefs. That philosophy is 
clearly expressed at Mary's, which each 


summer presents special farm dinners 
featuring local farmers and their prod- 
uets. Fodofs New England Travel Guide 
calls Mary's "one of the most inspired 
eateries in Vermont." 

And those sprouts? For a while they 
were grown and harvested at the Ver- 
mont Sprout Fiouse, right off of Main 
Street, but now that location is a spe- 
cialty foods storę and dęli called Moun¬ 
tain Greens Market and Deli. Owner 
Timmi Moffi borrowed a leaf from 
Fuller's business plan and came up with 
20 investors, each willing to put up 
$5,000 to support a natural foods storę. 
Fuller is one of the supporters of the 
new business, which sells natural foods, 
organie and local produce and terrific 
sandwiches and salads. 

Over on North Street, in one of the 
oldest buildings in town, Linda Hanson 
has started Almost Home. Flanson, who 
grew up in Bristol and recently returned 
after 20 years in Southern California, 
calls her business "a country storę for the 
21st century." It is an eclectic place, 
with gourmet items, Vermont products 
and home furnishings, plus a fuli dęli 
with a coffee bar, sandwiches on local 
bread, fresh-baked scones, homemade 
donuts and a selection of takeout dishes. 

Meanwhile, back on Main Street, 
what was once the Kountry Kupboard, 
the Main Street Diner and Bristol Cliffs 
Cafe is open again, this time under the 
name of Snap's. Robert Fuller brought 
back the diner, complete with the newly 
restored original sign, which has lan- 
guished in the basement of Dan Palmer, 
bartender for the Bobcat and son of Snap 
Palmer, the original owner of Snap's. 
The restaurant serves breakfast and 
lunch under the management of Cheri 
Rockwood, a Bristol native whose ex- 
husband's family owns the building. 

No town is complete without a bak- 
ery, and BristoPs Main Street is also 
home to the Bristol Bakery, which was 
started in the 1970s as part of the Bris¬ 
tol Renaissance that brought Mary's 
Restaurant. "Eight-five percent of our 
clientele is local," owner Tom 
Clements estimates, "and they come 
through here every single day. We get 
whole classes from the high school 
[just down the road] taking over the 
back corner and having a class here, or 
there will be a meeting of some local 
business people. There's a group of — 
let's cali them town fathers — who are 
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In the 52 Vermont State Parks, the 
simple things rise to the surface. 

To get started on your own summer 
tradition, visit www.vtstateparks.com. 
Reservations can be madę 11 months 
in advance. 


VERMONT 

DEPARTMENT OF FORESTS, 
PARKS & RECREATION 
1 -800-VERMONT / www.vtstateparks.com/vl 
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The Cluster Buster 
is an environmentally 
safe fly trap using 
patented QuickSand~ 
technology... madę 
from egg shells! 


Cuaranteed to 
eliminate your Cluster 
Fly problem year round. 
Cluster Buster holds 
morę than 1000 flies 
completely out of sight 
and out of mind! 

Cali Toll Free: 

1 877 FLY-SOUP 


CLUSTER 
BUSTERi 

Or visit us on the web (a) 

www.clusterbuster.com 


in their 60s, 70s, 80s, 90s. They come 
here every single day for an hour, hour 
and a half, and hash over what's going 
on in town." The daily conclaves take 
place on the back patio or under a mu- 
rai of Bristol circa 1910 painted by the 
late local artist Sandy Gullikson. 

The bakery sells a wide rangę of bagels 
and breads, as well as pastries, cakes, 
and cookies, overseen by pastry chef and 
kitchen manager Carin Fredette, who 
Clements calls 'The creative force be- 
hind the whole place." The bakery also 
sells soups, sandwiches, ąuiche and sa- 
vory stuffed croissants and turnovers. 
Clements has calculated that about 80 
percent of his bread ingredients are raised 
within a 35-mile radius, even his flour, 
which he purchases from Ben Gleason, 
a Bridport farmer. In season, the vegeta- 
bles that go into the salads and soups 
come from New Leaf Organics, a Monk- 
ton farm started up by Jill Kopel about 
four years ago, just when Clements 
bought the bakery. Apples and cider 
come from Champlain Orchards in 
Shoreham. Honey, mapie syrup and dairy 
products are all locally produced. 

On any sunny day throughout the 
year, there will be several people sitting 
on the colorfully painted Adirondack 
chairs in front of the bakery greeting 
friends as they stop in for their daily 
dose of caffeine. The traffic is steady, in 
a friendly smalltown way. If a linę forms 
in front of the pastry case, it just gives 
people a little extra time to contemplate 
the temptations. 

The bakery goes through about 100 
pounds of coffee each week. The beans 
are organie and roasted in Bristol by Paul 
Ralston of the Vermont Coffee Com¬ 
pany. Ralston was the original founder of 
the bakery in 1977. He started roasting 
coffee beans when he bought an antiąue 
roaster in 1980. When he sold the bak¬ 
ery in 1983, he lcept the coffee roaster 
and for several years roasted beans for 
Christmas presents. In 2002, he started 
the Vermont Coffee Company. His slo¬ 
gan, naturally enough, is "Coffee roasted 
for friends." 

In a town like Bristol, that slogan has 
real meaning. ^ 


Food writer Andrea Chesmcin lives in Rip- 
ton and is the author of the recent cook- 
books Mom's Best Desserts and The Roast¬ 
ed Vegetable. Photographer Natalie Stultz 
lives in South Burlington. 


Bristol BaiKjuet 

Almost Home, 28 North Street, 
(802) 453-5775; 7:30 a.m.-6:30 p.m. 
Fuli dęli, Vermont products, home 
furnishings, coffee bar, fresh 
scones, donuts. 

Bobcat Cafe, 5 Main Street, (802) 
453-3311; daily 4:30-9:30 p.m. ; bar 
open until 10:30 p.m., 30 minutes 
later for both on weekends,- live 
musie every other Thursday. Bistro 
dishes, house-brewed beers like 
Deer Leap Lager and Bristol Pride 
Special Bitter. 

Bristol Bakery, 14 Main Street, 
(802) 453-3280; Monday-Saturday 
6 a.m.-6 p.m. ; Sundays 8 a.m.-6 
p.m. Homemade soup, sand¬ 
wiches, eclairs, bagels, breads and 
other pastries. 

Cubber's, 8 Main Street, (802) 
453-2400; Sunday-Tuesday 11 
a.m.-9 p.m. ; Wednesday, Thurs¬ 
day, Saturday 11 a.m.-lO p.m. ; 
Friday 11 a.m.-ll p.m. Pizza, 
subs, fresh salads, homemade 
soups, ąuiches and casseroles, 
daily specials. 

Mary's Restaurant, at The Inn at 
Baldwin Creek, a bed & breakfast in 
a 1797 farmhouse north of Bristol on 
Route 116, (888) 424-2432, (802) 453- 
2432. Open for dinner Wednes- 
day-Sunday 5:30-9:30 p.m. 

Mountain Greens Market & Deli, 

25 Mountain View Street, (802) 453- 
8538; daily 9 a.m.-7 p.m. Home¬ 
made soup, sandwiches, paninis, 
baked goods. 

Snap's, 24 Main Street, (802) 453- 
2525; daily 7 a.m.-3 p.m. Breakfast 
all day ; lunch from 11:30 a.m. 

Vermont Coffee Company, 394 

Rockydale Road, (802) 453-2776, 
www.vermontcoffeecompany.com. 
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Also cwailable: 
adult sizes in 

washable merino wool 
as well as cotton 


602-765-4177 www.sockiady.cojm 
26 Alger Brook Rd. So.Strafford, VT 05070 


1-800-205-8033 xlO 

FREE catalog! 

www.BenningtonPotters.com 6191103 
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Twelfth Annual 

Memoriał Day Weekend, 

May 29-30, 2004 

eet over 200 of Vermont's finest 
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artists and craftspeople in their 


studios while exploring the back roads of f 
our beautiful State. For information, cali the 
VermontCraftsCouncil at802-223-3380or ., f) 
go to www.vermontcrafts.com. Bfc 
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Terri Gregory in her studio, i 


Yermont 
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Corweniently brought to you through our internet storę. 

Browse our collection of fine New England 
craftsmanship hand madę in Vermont. Our gift baskets 
are perfect for Mother's Day and Father's Day. 

WWW.VERMONTFINEGIFTS.COM 


^Artisans’ Marketplace & Mail Order Gifts^- 

Sponsored by The Vermont Crafts Council W W W. VERMONTCRAFTS.COM 


* bennington potters 


sol matę soeks 

Mismatcned with care in Vermont 


Handmade stoneware mugs like those at your 
favorite diner! For hot, hand-warming Joe, tea 
soup or chili. New, and at 14 oz., 40% larger 
than our best-selling mugs. Wonderful gifts! 

American Classic Mug $16 each or 
4 American Classic Mugs $48 + s&h 


American Classic Mug 


106 Main Street, Brattleboro, VT 05301 
(802) 257-7044 
toll free 877-929-7044 

www.vtartisans.com 


Tinely (rafted 

Wedding and (ommitment 
Pings in dold and Platinum 



























neI of the defining characteristics of Vermonters seems to be 
that when they believe in something, they are not afraid to get 
involved. And sometimes amazing things happen as a result. 

To recognize that spirit of helping and commitment, we chose 
13 people from around the State who are doing good things for 
their neighbors and their communities. Some are young, some 
older, several are native-born, others chose Vermont and decid- 
ed to spend their lives here. 

Ali of them have madę a difference. 

There are many other Vermonters doing good things, and 
we'll present them in futurę issues of Vermont Life. Here's this 
year's crop of Vermont Heroes, each with his or her own way of 
making Yermont a special place. — T.K.S. 


By Susan Keese and Melissa Pasanen 
Photographed by Keyin Bubriski 
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Sergeant Michael Johnson 

Bradford 

E verybody in Bradford knew Milce Johnson. He was the big, energetic 
State trooper who seemed to be everyone's friend. He could issue 
you a ticlcet and you'd end up thanking him for being so nice about 
it. When he was lcilled last spring at the age of 39, even people he'd arrested 
sent condolences. 


Johnson had been a basketball star 
at Bellows Free Academy in St. Al- 
bans in the 1980s and coached 
BetheFs Whitcomb High School team 
to a State championship in 1997. He 
had just been named boys' varsity 
coach at Oxbow Union High School 
in Bradford when he was strucle and 
killed by a car driven by a man police 
say was a suspected drug dealer at- 
tempting to evade arrest on June 15, 
2003, Father's Day. 

Johnson's wife, Kerrie, says her hus- 
band lived for their three children, 
daughter Reilly, 9, and sons Grady 
and McKendrick, 8 and 6. 

"He arranged his Schedule so that 
he could spend the day with them 
while I was at worlc," she said. 

Johnson was a familiar presence at 
Bradford Elementary School, where 
Kerrie Johnson taught reading. He was 
a walking advertisement for the State 
police and their ideals — malcing his 
way through the halls giving every- 
body high fives. He was 6 feet 4 inches 
tali, but not too big to get down on his 
lcnees to talk with a kindergartner. 

Johnson chaperoned school field 
trips. He coached his children's sports 


State Police Sergeant Michael ]ohnson's 
wife, Kerrie, and their children, front 
left, Grady, McKendrick and Reilly, 
with MicltaePs picture. 


teams. "Our house was where all the 
lcids wanted to be after school," Kerrie 
Johnson says, "because Milce played." 
He was very goal-oriented and lilced to 
lceep busy, even running a DJ business 


on the side, spinning musie for wed- 
dings and school dances. "In every as- 
pect of his life it was, 'This is what I 
want and this is what Fm going to do 
to get there/" Kerrie said. 

Morę than 1,500 people, including 
troopers from all over the country, 
turned out for Johnson's funeral. A 
banner stretched across Bradford's 
Main Street read, Thank you Mikę. 
You will not be forgotten. 













Ed Colodny 

Burlington 

L uckily for Vermont, there is one thing that Burlington native and 
former US Airways CEO Ed Colodny is not good at: retirement. 

"I flunk it," he jokes in his downtown office with a view of the 
railroad tracks and the lakę beyond. Over the last three years, Colodny, 77, 
has twice come out of retirement to lead a pair of major Vermont institu- 
tions through stormy waters with grace, vision and his signature no- 
nonsense approach. 


Part of the third generation of a 
Burlington family, he grew up on South 
Winooski Avenue. After graduating 
from Burlington public schools, he 
attended the University of Rochester 
and Harvard Law School before he 
built US Airways from a smali region- 
al carrier into a major airline during his 
30-year tenure. 

In 2001, Colodny came home to 
Burlington to serve as the University of 
Vermont's interim leader when the pre- 
vious president resigned after a variety 


of problems swept the school. During 
his 13-month term he capably 
addressed ongoing budget issues and 
Iow faculty morale and launched a 
major fundraising campaign. Shortly 
after successfully completing his UVM 
assignment, he was named interim 
CEO of Fletcher Allen Health Care, 
which was embroiled in mismanage- 
ment of a huge construction project 
and difficult negotiations with the 
nurses' union. Colodny led the institu- 
tion through tough legał and financial 


challenges and difficult personnel 
issues before stepping aside. 

He is pleased to have been able to 
return to his hometown and make 
such critical contributions. "Both 
institutions have absolutely wonderful 
teaching roles, but their role is far 
broader than that/' he says. "They are 
vital to the economic health of the 
state and they keep Vermont's ąuality 
of life strong." 

He is ąuick to add that he and his 
wife, Nancy, have also personally ben- 
efited from the experience. "It's 
enriched my life by making me feel 
that I have contributed something to 
the community," he says. 

It's unlikely that Colodny will stay 
retired for long. "Life is especially 
meaningful," he observes, "when you 
have a purpose beyond your own pri- 
vate satisfaction." 
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Ray W Allen 

South Hero 





A s anyone who's sampled one of Papa Ray's apple pies can tell you, 
the owner of South Hero's Allenholm Farm makes a mean piecrust — 
about 3,000 a year in fact — all mixed and rolled by hand. A perfect 
flaky crust is not necessarily something you'd expect from the patriarch of 
the state's oldest commercial apple orchard, hut Ray W. Allen, 67, can't resist 
a challenge. 


"They told me I couldn't do it 
because I was a man," he says. So he 
set out to make the best piecrust and 
soon won a blue ribbon at the Vermont 
Farm Show in Barre. 

It's a good thing that Allen rises to a 
challenge because running a Vermont 
farm presents many of them. Severe 
weather in the late 1970s and early 
1980s destroyed many of the trees in 
the orchard his family has owned sińce 
1870. This was followed by the infa- 
mous controversy over Alar, a previ- 
ously accepted Chemical treatment for 
the popular Mclntosh. In addition, the 
price of apples has been depressed for 
much of the last decade, only recently 
inching back up. 


Allen has responded to the difficul- 
ties of modern farming by successfully 
diversifying his operation: adding 10 
acres of vegetables, which he sells 
mostly to local restaurants, and pro- 
moting the orchard as a destination for 
parties, weddings and pick-your-own 
excursions. His wife, Pam, runs a bed 
and breakfast in the cozy, antiąue- 
filled home they share. Thinking morę 
broadly about farming, Allen argues, is 
one thing that Vermont farmers can do 
to stay on their land. "A bed and break¬ 
fast on the farm is just one morę farm 
commodity," he says. 

A graduate of the University of Ver- 
mont's College of Agriculture, he 
remains involved in agriculture educa- 


tion, both of farmers and of the public. 
Allen has long served on the college's 
advisory connnittee and has been a 
board member of the Champlain Valley 
Fair for 37 years. "It used to be a place 
where farmers gathered to share the 
latest stuff," he explains of the annual 
fair. "Now it's a place where we help 
educate the public about agriculture." 

Allen is also a certified emergency 
medical technician and has been chief 
of the South Hero rescue sąuad for 30 
years. "It all boils down to the golden 
rule," he says with characteristic 
understatement. "I enjoy helping peo- 
ple and through rescue I've been able to 
do that some." 

Between running the farm, his agri¬ 
culture advocacy work and answering 
emergency calls, Allen does not spend 
much time sitting down. As he finish- 
es mixing a batch of piecrust, he rests 
for a moment on an upturned barrel. 
"This is my favorite part of the whole 
job," he says. "I get to sit down and 
clean my hands." 
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Dennis Laferriere 

Danyille 


W hen the Daniels Błock on historie Railroad Street in St. Johnsbury 
was consumed by fire in January of 2000, the tragedy hit the smali 
Northeast Kingdom city hard. Beyond the heartbreak of three deaths 
and the loss of many homes and businesses, the destruction of the century-old 
building was another blow to a struggling downtown. 


Builder and St. Johnsbury native Dennis 
Laferriere, 49, remembers when the row of 
elegant brick buildings was the bustling 
heart of the community. "I was born and 
brought up in this town," he says. "When 
I was a kid there was a department storę 
down here. The whole Street was morę vi- 
brant. It was a hot spot." 

Tragic as it was, the Daniels Błock fire 
focused urgent attention on Railroad 
Street, and Laferriere has been a key player 
in a community-wide effort to reinvigo- 
rate the downtown shopping Street. He 


served as generał contractor on the new 
Passumpsic View Housing project that 
replaced the Daniels Błock, but it is his in- 
yestment of his own funds — as both 
owner and builder — in two neighboring 
buildings that has shown his strong com- 
mitment to helping the city. 

Laferriere bought the damaged 1867 
building next door to the Daniels Błock 
and developed the upper floors into 
residence halls for Lyndon State Col¬ 
lege students, simultaneously filling a 
need for the college and bringing stu¬ 


dents downtown. The sight of the his¬ 
torie building buzzing with young en- 
ergy delights Laferriere. It is a great 
example of his belief that development 
can honor the city's past and also move 
it forward. 

Across the Street, he is busy on his 
third Railroad Street project, converting 
a large retail space into a grid of 12 in- 
terlocking spaces with airy skylights 
above and narrow-plank floors below. 
With only a few committed tenants, he 
is still working on building a good retail 
mix, a risk that no standard developer 
would take. 

"If you have good retailers you can j 
draw people downtown," he says. "Pm 
optimistic we will attract good tenants. j 
We all have an interest in making down¬ 
town St. J. work." 
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Wanda Hines 

Burlington 

W anda Hines vividly remembers her first experience with public as- 
sistance. She had just adopted her late sister's daughters, ages 2 and 
4 , and — although she had always worlced and supported herself — 
she found that she needed help to care for her new family. 


"I remember going in to get wel- 
fare," she recalls. "I was shaking so 
much. I was just numb. A woman 
came over to help and filled out the 
forms for me. I will never forget how 
she was there for me." 

In the nine years that Hines, 46, has 
served as director of the Chittenden 
Emergency Food Shelf (one of 17 pro- 
grams of the Champlain Valley Office 
of Economic Opportunity), she has 
been there for thousands of people in 
similar situations. Her focus, energy 
and eloąuent advocacy for Food Shelf 
clients are matched only by the respect 
she gives each person who comes 
through the door. "I've walked in these 
people's shoes," she says. 

Hines grew up in the Old North End 
not far from the Food Shelf, but she 
never imagined she'd be either a client 
or the organization's director. The pro¬ 
gram has grown significantly sińce 
Hines first became a regular grocery 
customer there and was invited to sit 


on its advisory board. As director, she 
has brought stability to the organiza- 
tion and worlced with her Staff to de- 
velop critical new programs, such as 
grocery delivery to homebound low- 
income seniors and disabled adults. 
Another achievement was establish- 
ing an offsite warehouse to storę dona- 
tions the Food Shelf once had to turn 
away for lacie of space. 

In 2003, the Food Shelf served an av- 
erage of 1,700 households each month 
through a variety of programs, from 
hot meals to basie grocery distribu- 
tion. "The thing about dealing with 
hunger is there's many different faces 
to it," says Hines, explaining that al¬ 
though most clients are unemployed, 
over the last few years the organiza- 
tion has seen an inereasing number 
who have jobs but still can't make 
ends meet. 

"People come here for morę than 
food," Hines says. "There's a sense of 
belonging, a community feeling here." 



Blanche 

Moyse 

Brattleboro 

W hen Blanche Moyse con- 
ducted her finał perform¬ 
ance of Bach's Christmas 
Oratorio — a three-hour work — last 
fali at the age of 94, Vermont Senator 
Patrick J. Leahy was among the many 
who sent messages of congratulation. 
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"Vermont will be forever grateful that 
you chose to make Brattleboro your 
home," Leahy wrote. 

There wasn't much happening musi- 
cally in Brattleboro when Moyse arrived 
in 1949. The Swiss-born violinist was 
part of a trio with her then-husband, 
Louis, and his father, Marcel Moyse, the 
famous flutist. They came at the invi- 
tation of Walter Hendricks, president of 
the newly formed Marlboro College, to 
start the schooPs musie department. 

Her friends pianist Rudolf Serkin and 
violinist Adolph Busch had founded the 
Marlboro Musie Festival, which at- 
tracted many world-class musicians to 
the region. Once the summer season 
ended, most of the musicians returned to 
urban culture centers. But Moyse, whose 
love of naturę is almost as deep as her 
passion for musical excellence, wanted 
to raise her children in the country. 

Brattleboro reminded her of a town 
in Switzerland so rich in musie that it 
was played and taught at every level and 
where the best professionals often visited 
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and performed. She decided to try to cre- 
ate a similar situation in Vermont. Un- 
able to play the violin because her 
bowing arm had been damaged by the 
repetitive stress of playing, she founded 
a community chorus and started bring- 
ing concerts to the schools. 

"This town needs a musie center/' 
she told the audience after one concert. 
She promised to use her connections 
with other musicians to make it happen, 
and encouraged others to do the same. 

Today the Brattleboro Musie Center 
[VL, Autumn 2000], with Moyse as 


artistic director, brings musie into the 
lives of thousands of children each 
year through string programs, concerts 
and morę. People of all ages and abili- 
ties are involved in the center's cho- 
ruses, orchestras and lessons. The 
abundance of concerts — from student 
recitals to visiting artists — has at- 
tracted musie lovers and musicians, 
giving rise to an ever-spreading abun¬ 
dance of musical events and opportu- 
nities all over the State. 

In 1969 Moyse founded the New 
England Bach Festival to celebrate Ver- 


mont's autumn glory and the composer 
to whom she is devoted. The three- 
week festival brings people from all 
over the world to the Green Mountains 
each October. Its centerpiece is always 
a major chorał work conducted by 
Moyse and performed by the Blanche 
Moyse Chorał, a group of musically 
trained amateurs nurtured with loving 
diligence by Moyse. In 1987 the group 
performed at Carnegie Hall. The New 
York Times called Moyse, "One of 
those rare figures from whom musie 
seems to spring naturally." 


Roger Fox 

Londonderry 


W ith his British accent, bow tie and big moustache, Dr. Roger Fox 
doesn't fit the image of a country doctor serving an isolated cluster 
of Southern Vermont towns. But for almost 30 years, he has been 
just that to the people of Londonderry, Weston, Landgrove, Bondville and Peru. 


Fox arrived in 1975, driving a red Tri- 
umph Spitfire. Trained in Britain, he had 
a fellowship at Beth Israel Hospital in 
Boston when he saw an ad in The New 
England Journal of Medicine. 

"It said, 'Forsake city life! Come help 
start a clinic in rural Vermont,' " says 
Fox, now 56. 

The cali for help had been placed by a 
local committee organized to consider 
how to replace a devoted, beloved but 
aging country practitioner. Some of the 
people on the committee had lived in the 
region for generations. Others were 
urban refugees attracted by the area's 
ski resorts. A study determined that it 
was economically feasible to build a 
clinic in Londonderry. 

"Of course, it wasn't feasible at all," 
Fox says, his blue eyes twinkling. In re- 
cent years Londonderry's Mountain Val- 
ley Health Clinic has lost morę than 
$200,000 annually treating patients who 
can't afford health care. The difference is 
madę up by the towns the clinic serves 
and by people visiting the area. 

"We have files on about 80 percent of 
the local population," says Fox. "Our 
patients rangę from [federal government] 
cabinet advisors to the poorest of the 


Dr. Roger Fox at the Mountain Valley 
Medical Clinic in Londonderry with 
patient Arthur Kilbum. 


poor, and they all sit next to each other 
in the waiting room, which is very good." 

In the early years, Fox was on cali 
around the clock. Now the clinic has 
two full-time physicians, X-ray and lab 
technicians, support Staff and two physi- 
cians' assistants working fuli time. But 


Fox still makes house calls, visits nurs- 
ing homes and tends to his patients 
when they're in the hospital in Spring- 
field, 25 miles away. 

"It seemed like all the accidents on 
our farm happened around closing time," 
says Louise Foster of Weston. "But Roger 
always said, 'Bring 'em in!' He didn't 
complain about the smelly barn boots." 

"He's a man of the people," says re- 
tired rural mailman and patient Kermit 
Reilly. "Even though the British accent 
still jars us a bit, he's one of us." 
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Wynona Ward 

Yershire 


W ynona Ward's childhood was a recurring nightmare of domestic vi- 
olence and abuse. She grew up poor, less than 10 miles from the house 
in Vershire that now serves as headąuarters for Have Justice — Will 
Travel, a lifeline she has created for battered and abused women and children. 


"Simply put, Fm an attorney who 
malces house calls," says Ward, 52. Even 
before earning her law degree from Ver- 
mont Law School in 1998, Ward worlced 
as a volunteer with abused children and 
women seeking legał protection from 
domestic violence. Because she under- 
stands their problems, she's been able to 
design a model that's uniąuely effective. 

Have Justice operates with donations 
and grants — including a major one from 
the U.S. Department of Justice — to pro- 
vide free legał services, transportation 
and in-home consultation to victims of 
abuse in Vermont's most isolated rural 
areas. Not only do the home visits allow 
women to feel morę at ease and less stig- 
matized; they allow Ward — and the at- 
torneys who now work with her — to 
size up what a family needs. 

"Maybe the kids need hats and mit- 


tens," she says. "The woman may need 
help filling out an application for food 
stamps. Or maybe she needs job slcills. If 
she doesn't have a car, we may try to con- 
nect her with the Good News Garage." 

The barn beside Ward's office-home is 
fuli of professional-loolcing clothes do- 
nated by women from the Vermont Bar 
Association, as well as donated furni- 
ture that Ward's husband, Harold (also 
the organization's business manager), is 
happy to deliver. 

The Vershire house belonged to Harold 
Ward's parents and grandparents. 
Wynona spent a lot of time there grow- 
ing up. She and Harold have been sweet- 
hearts and friends sińce junior high 
school. For 15 years they traveled and 
worked together as owner-operators of a 
cross-country trucking company. While 
on the road as a truck driver, Ward man- 


aged to earn her degree in psychology 
through the Vermont College Adult De¬ 
gree Program. 

During those years, she helped a young 
relative pursue a sexual assault case 
against another relative, serving as in- 
termediary so the family could under- 
stand the legał proceedings. Not long 
after, Ward enrolled at Vermont Law 
School in South Royalton, where she 
spent three years acąuiring the skills 
and experience she would need to help 
domestic violence victims. 

Have Justice — Will Travel started as 
a one-woman operation. It now employs 
four attorneys, two paralegals, an ad- 
ministrative assistant and assorted stu¬ 
dent interns. It serves women from the 
Northeast Kingdom to the Massachu¬ 
setts State linę. 

Ward has been aslced to speak about 
her organization all over the country. 
But she says the real heroes are her 
clients: "The ones that see that they're 
being abused and that it's not right for 
them or for their children, and that they 
need to get out and improve their lives." 
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Pat, Daley and David Crowley 

Rochester 


M y kids are no different than anyone else's kids," says Tim Crowley 
of Rochester. "They're not waking up in the morning and saying, 'I have 
nothing to do — what can I go do for my fellow man?'" 

That may be true, but Crowley and his wife, Mary Sue, have gently guided 
their children — Daley, 11; David, 12; and Pat, 14 — through almost a decade's 
worth of projects that they estimate have contributed morę than $5,000 and two 
beautiful welcome signs to their hometown. 


Pat's Lemonade has been a summer 
fixture at town events sińce 5-year- 
old Pat decided he wanted to earn 
money to buy a camper for the family. 
He developed his own special recipe 
and soon accepted his father's sugges- 
tion that he give away a portion of the 
proceeds. In winter, it's his brother's 
turn: David's Christmas tree stand 
has sold 390 Vermont trees, grown by 
the Crowleys, to devoted customers, 
a few as far away as Arizona and 
Washington State. Five dollars of each 
sale goes to a local organization of 
David's choice. 
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A tour of the White River Valley 
town ąuickly demonstrates the im- 
pact of the gifts. When senior resi- 
dents of the Park House retirement 
home enjoy the view from their reno- 
vated porch, they can thank the Crow¬ 
leys, whose donations were among 
those that built it. The town library 
has added many volumes over the 
years thanks to the Crowley kids. And 
when their grandmother reąuired the 
services of the rescue sąuad a few 
years ago, she was able to thank her 
own grandchildren for the new inflat- 
able splint they had helped purchase. 


Probably the most visible Crowley proj- 
ect is that of the family's youngest child, 
Daley, who noticed that Rochester did 
not have welcome signs like many other 
towns along Route 100. "Why don't you 
make it happen?" her mother suggested. 
Daley, who was just 9 at the start of the 
project, initiated a committee and led it 
through morę than a year of town meet- 
ings, fundraising, design deliberations 
and installation. It was morę work than 
she expected, but, she says with a shy 
smile, "When I'm in town, someone al- 
ways says how beautiful the signs look." 

The fact that the results of their con- 
tributions are so tangible is a key moti- 
vating factor for the youngsters. "It's 
nice because you can actually see what 
your money went to," says Pat. His 
brother David agrees that it's been a 
good thing to do. If he'd kept all the 
money for himself, he observes, "I'd 
probably have morę stuff, but not as 
many memories." 

















Susan Sgorbati 


Daniel Michaelson and 

Bennington 

P icture a public high school where the students are all excited about 
what they're learning. Make those students the kids generally considered 
least lilcely to succeed: the truants, the trouhlemakers, the kids who just 
don't seem to fit. Give them a reason to keep coming to school, a sense that 
they're being listened to, and that what they do today can make their lives bet- 
ter and morę interesting. 


That's what Susan Sgorbati, 53, and 
Daniel Michaelson, 58, did when they 
created Quantum Leap, a program in 
Bennington for students who might 


otherwise drop out of school and leave 
formal education behind. 

Michaelson and Sgorbati are profes- 
sors at Bennington College. He teaches 


mediation and costume design; she's a 
dancer who became involved, and 
eventually trained, in the art of media¬ 
tion, then persuaded Michaelson to 
take the training too. ("I lcnew he 
would be fabulous at it, and he is," 
Sgorbati says.) 

The two were working as mediators 
in Bennington Superior Court when a 
judge who admired their worlc men- 
tioned a backlog of truancy cases and 
aslced if they thought mediation could 
be used to deal with some of them. 

Quantum Leap went beyond what 
the judge had aslced for. The program, 
masterminded by Sgorbati and Mich¬ 
aelson, uses trained mentor-mediators 
to expose disaffected kids to new expe- 
riences and share their own passion for 
learning. Students who've been used to 
failing focus on photography, Computer 
animation, caving — anything con- 
structive that really interests them — 
and begin to see learning as a way of 
life that can connect them to a better 
and morę interesting futurę. 

The mentors also bring together stu¬ 
dents, school officials and families to 
hammer out an education plan that ig- 
nites the studenLs interest and satis- 
fies the school. Sgorbati says the 
mediation process puts students and 
their families at the center of the deci- 
sion-making. 

"These kids are used to people 
telling them what to do/' she says. 
"Many of them have enormous au- 
thority issues. And some of the fami¬ 
lies have been alienated from school 
for generations." 

Quantum Leap started in 1999 with 
seven students. The program now has 
its own classroom and offices at Mount 
Anthony Union High School and 
worlcs with middle and elementary 
school children as well. The measure 
of its success is the fact that all but a 
few of the 155 students it has served so 
far have reconnected with their educa¬ 
tion and have finished or are on the 
road to finishing school. ^ 


Susan Keese lives in Newfane and Melissa 
Pasanen lives in South Burlington. Both 
are freąuent Vermont Life contributors, as 
is photographer Kevin Bubriski. who lives 
in Shaftsbury. 
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Danby Mountain/Allen Karsh 
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T he calendar says that spring begins 
with the vernal equinox on March 20. But 
Vermonters know the season sends its 
annual wake-up cali morę subtly — and 
morę often — than that. It may begin on a sunny 
March day with the woods hip-deep in snów and sap 
dripping into buckets. Or later, as snów retreats to 
the mountaintops and greenery fills the valley below. 
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By late spring, sugaring is a memory, but 
new life fills Vermont's woods, and every 
back road offers its own brand-new vista. 

— T.K.S. 


Station Covered Bridge, Comwall/Andre Jenny 
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Dong Frantz, driver and librarian of the Windham County Reads bookmobile, 
tells a story to young oisitors zuith some help from Pinky the Rabbit and Rachel 
the Raccoon. Above, Frantz views a zuorld of potential readers from aboard 
Windham County Reads. 
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By Ann Marie Giroux 
Photographed by Keyin Bubriski 


S hrieks of "Hi, Randy!" fili the inside of what looks lilce a big 
white bread trucie parlced outside the Brighton Elementary 
School in Island Pond. It's unusually hot for a spring day, but 
the kindergartners don't care — they want to use their 
library cards! 

They're climbing aboard The Big Read Wagon (pronounced red ) 
from Newport, and they're all smiles. On her way inside, one stu¬ 
dent stops and points to the vehicle, which is decorated in primary 
colors. "I lilce going in there," she says. 

On board less than a minutę, young Joshua pulls Crashed, 
Smashed, and Mashed, A Trip to Junkyard Heaven by Joyce Slayton 
Mitchell from the shelves. He'll be the first reader to turn its crisp 
pages. Brookie steps up to the sign-out counter to make an 
announcement: "I'm six ; my birthday just went up." When he 
receives his blue library card, he tells Randy LaGue, the boolcmo- 
bile's driver and the keeper of the boolcs, "I wish my dad had this 
trucie. I could read whenever I want!" Another student scores a Spi- 
der Man boolc, making him the envy of his peers. In rapid succes- 
sion, LaGue gets four morę reąuests for Spider Man. 

Clad in a neat green shirt, matching green shorts (the lcind with 
lots of pockets), and blacie high-top sneakers, LaGue is a friendly 
Captain Kangaroo-type of guy with eyes that twinkle. He is sur- 
rounded by smali bodies swarming over each other, sending out 
echoes of "Can I take this one out?" LaGue looks at me and says 
rhetorically: "Don 7 t tell me kids don't want boolcs." 

LaGue, 49, was born in Newport, grew up in Lowell and lives in 
Johnson, but he had to return to his hometown to find what he says 
is the greatest job he's ever had. He has a bachelor's degree and is 
worlcing on the certification he needs to become a librarian. In the 
meantime, he's spreading the written word by driving The Big Read 
Wagon for the North Country Coalition of Libraries, an association 
of six public libraries. 
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Bookmobiles may seem like throw- 
backs to the era of home-delivered milk 
and the Fuller Brush man, but today's 
scene in Island Pond is not nostalgie 
whimsy. In one six-month period, The 
Big Read Wagon circulated 3,800 books 
to 961 adults and 1,485 juniors, madę 
323 stops and logged 5,000 miles, from 
Lowell to Holland. 

What has sent bookmobiles zooming 
along the state's roads again? 

Vermont remains the most rural State 
in the country, but along with bucolic 
beauty, country living can mean isola- 
tion and fragile literacy skills. Even 
though Vermonters pride themselves on 
having morę libraries per capita than 
any other State, most of its 200 public li- 
braries have few resources, limited hours 
and minuscule budgets. 

Suburbanization, a relatively new phe- 
nomenon in Vermont, adds another layer 
to literacy needs. When people began to 
move away from town centers during 
the 1960s, they no longer lived within 
walking distance of their li- 
braries. Combine lack of 
transportation and a Sched¬ 
ule that doesn't coincide 
with the nearest library's 
hours, and it might just be 
easier to skip the boolc and 
click on the television. 

Not if a smali force of ded- 
icated people can help it. 

They are the librarians and 
volunteers, teachers and 
project consultants deter- 
mined to ensure modern li¬ 
braries and their contents are 
spread from the Canadian 
border to Vermont's most 
Southern villages. Their 
mantra: Eąual access for all. 

With morę adults than 
ever before working outside 
the home, bookmobiles are 
rolling to a stop and opening their doors 
wide to children in summer camps, day 
camps, family child care homes, reere- 
ational centers and play groups. One of- 
fers English as a Second Language 
services, an important addition because 
of the state's inereasing numbers of im- 
migrants. And the new libraries on 
wheels bring intellectual stimulation 
and social interaction to our growing 
elderly population by traveling to senior 
centers, senior meal sites, housing for the 
elderly, and nursing homes. 

Bookmobiles combine library serv- 
ices — lending books (and puppets, puz- 
zles and periodicals) — with information 


about adult education classes, play 
groups, health services and local events. 
What they don't carry are signs that say 
// Sh-h-h-h! ,/ There are no late fines ei- 
ther. In an attempt to open wide the 
door of access, Newport's Big Read 
Wagon also oversees self-serve libraries 
in generał Stores in Charleston, East 
Charleston and Morgan. The set-up is 
simple: a cardboard box, 10 titles and the 
honor system. 

Although bookwagons first appeared 
in Vermont 80 years ago, we have no 
record of actual horse-drawn wagons dis- 
tributing books,- station wagons were 
morę likely. By 1940, the State had de- 
veloped regional library services. Book¬ 
wagons — funded and staffed by 
women's clubs — were sent to each re¬ 
gion [VL, Winter 1952-53]. According 
to Sybil Brigham McShane, Vermont's 
State librarian, until the most recent 
bookmobiles took to the roads, the last 
new one in Vermont had been purchased 
in 1966. By 1970, the aging fleet had 


been reduced to five. In 1974, the State 
Board of Libraries discontinued book- 
mobile service. Between 1974 and 1993, 
not a single bookmobile turned a wheel. 

Bookmobiles got a jump-start in 2001 
when U.S. Senator James M. Jeffords se- 
cured morę than $900,000 in federal 
funds through the Institute of Museum 
and Library Services. Now nine are op- 
erating around the State through pro- 
grams tailored to fit the needs of a 
county, school district or other service 
area. The infusion of the Jeffords federal 
funds via the state's Mobile Library Lit¬ 
eracy Project brought new bookmobiles 
to Newport and Montpelier and contin- 


ued and expanded existing bookmobile 
services in Brattleboro, Lyndonville and 
Colchester. (Vermont's other four book¬ 
mobiles are funded by a patchwork of 
sources independent of the 2001 grant.) 
Although the new custom-made hybrid 
trucks can pack morę than 3,000 books 
on tilted shelves that won't spili when 
the vehicles round a curve, not all of 
today's bookmobiles are state-of-the-art. 
Williston and Starksboro use former 
school buses; the Waterbury Public Li¬ 
brary rents a Ryder Truck. 

• 

It's 10 a.m. on a Thursday in early 
June. Doug Frantz pulls up at Melrose 
Terrace Senior Apartments in Brattle¬ 
boro, his third stop this morning. Frantz 
is the librarian behind the wheel of 
Windham County Reads. The truck's 
sides are decorated with blue designs 
that look like both pages and birds rising 
from an open book encircled with the 
motto "Give us Books, Give us Wings." 

Ruth Gordon, 83, a former teacher 
and physical therapist, is 
the first to step aboard. 
She's a dignified presence 
on the 24-by-8-foot yehicle. 
Gordon has been volun- 
teering sińce this bookmo¬ 
bile started in 1998. "When 
I was a little girl, we lived 
out in the country and the 
bookmobile was a big 
event!" she recalls. Resi- 
dent yolunteers are an im¬ 
portant part of this 
bookmobile program; their 
presence encourages their 
neighbors to participate. 

Soon, Gordon is joined by 
Betty Colburn, 87, who 
heads for the shelves of 
large-print mysteries. She 
chooses two books, chats a 
while and then pats her 
bookbag, "Fve got two friends in here. 
Now HI get my horse [her walker on 
the sidewalk] and get going." Frantz 
guides Colburn down the four steps. Ad- 
ministrators decided to forego an ex- 
pensive lift not only because of the cost 
but because it would have reduced the 
space for books. 

Frantz, a former teacher and book- 
seller, is a youthful 59; this is his fifth 
season on the bookmobile. While New¬ 
port^ Randy LaGue resembles Captain 
Kangaroo, Frantz is morę like Mister 
Rogers — minus the cardigan. When he 
leaves the seniors, he heads to Sue 
Clarke's family child-care home in Guil- 



Kids from Ledgewood Heights in Brattleboro check out books 
from bookmobile assistant Neila Yardley, right. 
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For schedules and programs, contact: 

♦ Books on Wheels II: Cobleigh Public Library, Lyndonville; Janis 
Minshull, (802) 626-5475, path@cobleighlibrary.org. 

♦ VanGo: Kellogg-Hubbard Library Montpelier, and U-32 High 
School, E. Montpelier; Dan Greene, (802) 229-0321, 
dgreene@u32.org. 

♦ Windham County Reads Bookmobile: Ruth Allard, (802) 
257-5725, wcreads@sover.net. 

♦ The Big Read Wagon: North Country Coalition of Libraries (six 
public li braries); Cindy Karasiński, Goodrich Memoriał Library 
Newport, (802) 334-7902, bigreadwagon@yahoo.com. 

♦ CoIchester Bookmobile: Burnham Memoriał Library, CoIchester; 
Karen Rosenthal, (802) 879-7576, krosenth@burnham.lib.vt.us. 

♦ Dottie: Dorothy Alling Memoriał Library Williston; Rickie 
Emerson, El len Sinoff, (802) 878-4918, rickie@williston.lib.vt.us. 

♦ The Starksboro Book Wagon (summers only): Starksboro Pro¬ 
ject READ; Susan Parę : , (802) 453-4427, runlong@gmavt.net. 

♦ Waterbury Bookmobile (summers only): Waterbury Public 
Library; Mary Kasamatsu, (802) 244-7036, mary@waterbury 
publiclibrary.com. 

♦ Franklin-Grand Isle Early Childhood Advisory Council 
Bookmobile: The Family Center of Northwestern Vermont; 

Deb Grennon, (802) 524-6574, debgrennon@yahoo.com. 


ford. A group of children 
are playing inside a fenced 
area fuli of toys, mounds of 
sand and a swing set. As 
soon as they notice the bus, 
they start waving and lin- 
ing up. Doug opens the 
door: "Come on aboard, 
kids!" Bailey, Sarah, Logan, 

Ohvia and Katie, ages 2 to 
5, don't need to be coaxed. 

The first order of business 
is story time. The kids sit 
across from Doug, knee-to- 
knee, on built-in risers. 

Doug starts with a song, 

"Miss Mary Mack," and 
everyone joins in. When he 
opens Big Dog and Little 
Dog, Getting into Trouble 
by Dav Pilkey, one of the 
children exclaims, "This is 
a good one!" Next on the 
agenda is another favorite: 

Five Little Monkeys Jump¬ 
ing on the Bed by Eileen 
Christelow. The kids join 
in on the sing-song count¬ 
down. For story time finale, 
out come the love-worn 
plush hand-puppets Pinky 
the Rabbit and Rachel the 
Raccoon. With Doug's help, 
they play peek-a-boo to lots 
of laughter. It's hard to 
imagine topping Pinky and 
Rachel, but Frantz puts 
away the puppets and aslcs 
the group, "Would you like 
to pick out a book now?" 

"Yay! Yes!" is accompanied by rapid 
clapping. 

Started in 1999 (after a 1998 pilot pro¬ 
gram using what Frantz describes as a 
"converted tin box"), Windham County 
Reads is the state's longest-mnning year- 
round bookmobile (Starksboro^ sum- 
mer-only Book Wagon started in 
1994). The Windham County 
Reads bookmobile is also the only 
one operated by a county-wide non- 
profit organization rather than by a 
public library. The bookmobile is one of 
several programs created by the group 
to bring families and books together and 
inspire people of all ages to become life- 
time readers. 

Ruth Allard, executive director of 
Windham County Reads, is the unoffi- 
cial hut highly regarded patron saint of 
Vermont bookmobiles. Allard, 47, a for- 
mer librarian, bookseller and Montes¬ 
sori teacher, has worked with Windham 


County Reads sińce its inception. She is 
focusing on two of the most challenging 
groups for a bookmobile to attract: teens 
and "tweens" (10- to 12-year-olds). Her 
aim is to keep them reading before they 
decide they are too grown up for book¬ 
mobiles. An already successful strategy 
is to hire young bookmobile assistants. 


Windham County Reads is running a 
few minutes late for its 3:30 stop at 
Ledgewood Heights, a cluster of town- 
houses in Brattleboro. Kids are gather- 
ing. Neila Yardley, 12, holds an armful 
of books to return. When the bookmo¬ 
bile pulls up and parks, Neila, a new 
bookmobile assistant, is the first to 
climb aboard. She takes her place be- 
hind the sign-out counter and as her 


peers and neighbors stream 
inside greets each by name. 

Business is brislc. Bran- 
don, 5, returns A Hole in the 
World by Sid Hite ; Joseph, 
who's also 5 and Neila's 
younger brother, says he 
wants to talce it out. Neila 
hands bacie to 10-year-old 
Melissa the book she se- 
lected: "This is a good book. 
Enjoy it!" When Catherine, 
who's also 10, brings her 
choices to the counter, Neila 
aslcs, "Did you return your 
other books?" Catherine 
rolls her eyes and answers 
"Yes" in an of-course-I-did 
tone ; Neila assures her it's 
nothing personal: "Fve got 
to ask!" Brandon is next in 
linę. He forgot to ask for a 
stamp on his hand when he 
was at the counter earlier. 
Neila firmly pushes a blue 
imprint of a bookmobile on 
the top of his tanned hand. 
Brandon admires the blue 
outline, then aslcs, "Can I 
have two?" 

• 

As in the early days of 
bookmobiles, the current 
ones run on gas, volun- 
teerism, dedication, dona- 
tions and grants. In a time 
when some libraries are 
forced to choose between 
janitorial services and cut- 
ting back on hours, it is a challenge to 
keep these libraries on wheels moving. 
The Mobile Library Literacy Project re- 
ąuired applicants to provide plans to 
sustain services beyond the two-year 
grant period by forming partnerships 
with libraries, community groups, re- 
gional organizations and institutions. 
"There's no point in buying a 
$100,000 vehicle if it's not going 
to continue after two years or even 
three," says Amy Howlett of the 
Vermont Department of Libraries, 
project consultant for the Mobile Li¬ 
brary Literacy Project. 

After the projecfis federal money runs 
out in September 2004, data will be com- 
piled to evaluate whether bookmobiles 
will continue rolling. Meanwhile, their 
supporters are looking for the funding to 
make surę they do. ^ 


Writer Ann Marie Giroux lives in East Mont¬ 
pelier. Kevin Bubriski lives in Shaftsbury. 


[nn yflPC* To rea d t ^ ie 1952 Vermont Life story 
rUn lwi U ll [• about bookwagons, the predecessors of 
today's bookmobiles, visit www.vtlife.com. 
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By Chris Granstrom 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 


ust out of college, with a notion of 
building a life outside the corporate 
mainstream, a lcnack for working with 
wood, and an eye for the beauty of Ver- 
mont, Tim Copeland moved to Brad- 
ford in 1971. 

His interest in wood led him to a job with 
a lumber company. One of its customers was 
Garden Way, the legendary Vermont supplier 
of the necessities of rural living to the newly 
ex-urban. By the mid-1970s, Garden Way de- 
termined that a backyard cider press was 
something that any homesteader would need. 
Tim Copeland said he could build them. So he 
quit his job and went into production. 

The cider presses were a hit. At the pealc, 
Copeland built, and Garden Way sold, 4,000 
presses a year. Copeland had some employees 
by that time, of course, and a smali shop. He 
discovered that he had a knaclc for running a 
business. He expanded his linę, building 
sturdy mapie workbenches for Garden Way, 
and then butcher-block tables for other Stores. 
He expanded further to other basie, sąuare 
pieces of furniture, what he no w calls "fur- 
niture by the pound." By 1984, he was selling 
$1.2 million dollars worth of it a year. 

By then, he had expanded into what was his 
fourth building in Bradford, with 18,000 
sąuare feet of factory floor. On a November 
night in 1984, the whole thing burned. "It 
was a total loss," Copeland recalled. "We 
were at a decision point: Do we hang it up, or 
do we rebuild?" 


Jeff Parsons, left, and Bruce Beeken, 
two of the many talented Ver mont furniture 
makers who transform the state's bountiful 
supply of hardwood lumber; like the boards 
stacked around them , into art you can use. 
The bench is ofwhite ash. 






























Charles Shackleton, at his 12-person 
shop in the Bridgewater Mili, empha- 
sizes the handmade touch infumiture 
with an Ettglish and Irish heritage. 

He rebuilt. And he raised his notion of 
what would come out of the new factory. 
"It was time to build furniture with 
some element of design," he said. His 
wares went from bloclcy to elegant, and 
the world seemed eager for what he was 
building. The factory is still in the same 
location, and it has expanded several 
times. Now, 90 employees keep busy 
on a floor that's nearly the size of two 
football fields. Some of the machines 
there would make any basement handy- 
man's eyes grow round with wonder. 
(One computerized saw seans a board 
already marked for defects, consults its 
memory for what dimensions are needed 
for the work at hand, adjusts the saw 
blades and then makes the most effi- 
cient cuts with the least wasted materiał, 
all in a couple of seconds.) 

Standing by that saw, you can look 
out the door and see the raw materiał in 
a shed, the great stacks of rough-sawn 
lumber, held together with Steel bands 
and marked with a crayon-scrawled 
codę. That lumber comes in through 
the back door, displaying little promise 


of the elegant furniture it is to become. 
It begins its slow journey across the 
floor getting planed, cut to length, ripped 
to width, glued into panels (or used as a 
single piece), shaped, sanded, assem- 
bled, coated, eąuipped with hardware, 
tested for fit and packed for delivery. 
At the far end, the silky smooth bed- 
room furniture, graceful end tables and 
imposing desks accumulate near the 
loading dock, waiting to be wrapped and 
put on trucks. The mere 10 minutes or 
so that it talces to walk this route just 
emphasizes the nearly inconceivable 
transformation that the seuffed-up lum¬ 
ber out in the shed undergoes. 

Taking the longer view, you might 
consider that the process really began a 
hundred or morę years ago when the 
tree itself started growing. Maybe when 
McKinley was president, or even Grant, 
a sugar mapie seed twirled to the earth 
on a Vermont hillside and sent a delicate 
root down to probe the springtime earth. 
Or it could have been an ash, cherry or 
oak seed — those woods are used too, 
and several other species as well. And al- 
though the wood doesn't all come from 
Vermont trees, most of it, at least, comes 
from the Northeast. The point is that 
Vermont furniture isn't just madę here, 
it grows around here. 


The style, the shape, the look of much 
of Vermont's furniture is homegrown 
too. "The designs are morę basie and 
straightforward," said Tim Copeland. 
"This simplicity is both conscious and 
subconscious. It's informed by the en- 
vironment in which we live. Vermont 
with all its beautiful little villages and 
architecture informs our sense of pro- 
portion and aesthetic. We don't use 
heavy, complex finishes. The wood itself 
is closer to the surface. In Vermont, we 
tend to highlight the natural materiał." 

Not all furniture madę in Vermont 
fits this style, but it's an approach used 
by a distinct group of makers, now 
mostly in or nearing their 50s. Their fur¬ 
niture has been so successful that it 
might be thought of as a "Vermont 
style." Most of the people who have cre- 
ated this style started building furniture 
in the 1970s. They were craftsmen and 
smalltime entrepreneurs consciously 
building furniture as a way to build a life 
in a place they had chosen. Some of 
these entrepreneurs are in the big time 
today, but they've held onto the notions 
of solid construction and clean design 
that they started with. 

• 

At the Bridgewater Mili, Charles 
Shackleton is building Yermont fur- 
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niture with what might be called a 
British accent. He grew up in Ireland, 
studied mixed media at a college in 
England and worked for glassblower 
Simon Pearce in Ireland. When Pearce 
moved to Vermont in 1981, Shackle- 
ton came too, and worked at Pearce's 
Quechee shop for five years. Then, in 
1986, Shackleton left glassblowing 
and started his own business as a fur- 
niture maker. For the next 15 years, 
nearly all his pieces were sold through 
the Simon Pearce storę. Three years 
ago, he decided to make a completely 
independent business at the Bridge- 
water Mili, which includes both the 
shop and showroom. It also includes 
the pottery business of his wife, Mi¬ 
randa Thomas, whom he met at col¬ 
lege in England and who also came to 
Vermont to worlc for Simon Pearce. 
He has an additional showroom in 
Woodstock. 

Both Shackleton and Thomas feel that 
handmade objects create a special con- 
nection between the maker and the 
owner. "We felt that machines had taken 
away a lot of the character of the worlc," 
Shackleton said; "that's why we do a 


brain can do. I believe that the human 
hand adds an aura to the piece that is 
unobtainable by machinę." Of course, 
it also adds to the cost of the furni- 
ture, which is considerably morę ex- 
pensive than most of the furniture 
madę in Vermont. 

The design of Shackleton^ furniture 
draws on a wide rangę of inspirations. 
"It's a mix of English Georgian furni¬ 
ture and Irish country furniture," he 
said. "And I absolutely love some of the 
cottages up at Shelburne Museum, par- 
ticularly the early New England furni¬ 
ture, which is incredibly plain and 
simple, almost modern in the fact that 
it was so simple." 

• 

So is there a Vermont style of furni¬ 
ture? "I definitely thinlc there is," said 
Dwight Sargent, founder and owner of 
Pompanoosuc Mills in East Thetford. 
"It's natural North American hard- 
woods, natural finish, clean designs. 
You'11 find that with all of us — 
Copeland, Pompanoosuc Mills, Ver- 
mont Tubbs, Vermont Furniture De¬ 
signs. If you go to North Carolina 
[center of the U.S. furniture industry] 


you get much morę of that darlc finish 
and the traditional loolc. I definitely 
thinlc there is a New England, North¬ 
east design. A lot of us fit right in with 
the ones that Pve mentioned." 

Sargent started malcing furniture in 
a smali barn in 1973 while he was in 
business school at Dartmouth. He and 
a single employee started building 
beds and dining tables. For the first few 
years, he sold the pieces out of his 
house. The customers lilced what they 
got and came bacie for morę. A home- 
made sign from that first shop, with 
slightly peeling paint, leans against the 
wali in his office today. 

The Pompanoosuc Mills factory now 
has 110 employees. The company sells 
nearly all its wares through its own retail 
shops, where another 50 or so employees 
work. There are 11 Stores (so far) in lo- 
cations ranging from Burlington — where 
the first storę opened in 1976 — to Cam¬ 
bridge, Massachusetts, to Philadelphia, 
and in many stylish locales between. 
Everyone who wallcs into a storę spealcs 
to an employee who is within a couple of 
steps of the company's top management. 
"Every day is a customer-service day," 


"Many of the designers of Vermont furniture were also furniture 
builders, and their designs grow out of the process of building ." 


lot of handwork, hand carving." The 12 
furniture malcers at the Bridgewater shop 
spend most of their days with planes 
and wood chisels in their hands. The 
ąuiet sound of a sharp piane slicing off 
a thin curl of hardwood could come from 
another era. "We get a lot of executives 
from New York who come around to 
the worlcshop and thinlc twice about 
their own careers," Shackleton said. 

The rough cutting out of the lumber 
that goes into the furniture is done by 
machinę. "But it's pretty limited," 
Shackleton said. "It talces about 8 to 
10 hours to make a side chair, and 
only about one and a half hours of that 
is machinę work; the rest is all hand 
planing, hand shaping, assembly and 
finishing. And it's. all done by one per¬ 
son all the way through. If a machinę 
could do everything that we do, I 
wouldn't be interested. Pm interested 
in what the hands and the human 


Tim Copeland, at Copeland Furniture 
in Bradford. He took the company from 
a smali shop making cider presses in 
the 2 970s to a factory producing beau- 
tiful hardwood furniture in the emerg- 
ing Yermont style. 
















said director of marketing Rob Chapin 
with a smile. 

On a working day, the big factory floor 
is a beehive of activity. There are plenty 
of big, noisy machines, but on a closer 
look, a remarkable number of people are 
doing jobs by hand. One man traces a se- 
ries of dining chair legs onto a piece of 
lumber with a ballpoint pen before cut- 
ting them out with a bandsaw. Thirty to 
50 dining chairs is the usual weekly out- 
put, though on a recent busy week the 
shop turned out 125. Each piece is as- 
sembled by a single builder who signs 
and dates the back when he or she is 
finished. Karen F. Bickel has her signa- 
ture on two dressers waiting to be taken 
to the finishing room, and she is work¬ 
ing on another. An entire upholstery 
shop is tucked away on the second floor. 

Sargent said that he sells about $15 
million worth of furniture each year. 
And he's aiming for $50 million. There's 
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an architect's rendering of an enormous 
furniture factory pinned to a wali near 
his office. Sargent pointed out the ex- 
isting building at one end of the drawing, 
all but dwarfed by the image of what he 
hopes will come. 

• 

Up in Shelburne, in a corner of the 
enormous Farm Barn at Shelburne 
Farms (a building dwarfed by nonę), 
Jeff Parsons runs a smali furniture 
shop along with his business partner, 
Bruce Beeken. They met in the mid- 
1970s when both were enrolled in a 
furniture design and construction pro¬ 
gram at Boston University. Within a 
few years, both were working in Ver- 
mont, and in 1983 they decided to form 
a partnership. Their business is much 
smaller than Copeland or Pompan- 
oosuc Mills — just the two of them 
and a couple of employees. They often 
build one-of-a-kind pieces to a cus- 


Dwight Sargent , at Pompanoosuc 
Mills in East Thetforii. He has built the 
company into a $15 million business 
that sells its striking Yermont hard- 
zuood furniture front showrooms 
arotind the Northeast. 

tomer's specifications. They also cre- 
ate pieces for institutional buyers like 
universities. On the institutional jobs, 
they create the design, the prototypes 
and the shop drawings and then work 
closely with larger manufacturers who 
produce the furniture. They make 
some standard pieces too, and these 
are on display in the showroom, which 
is upstairs from their woodshop in the 
Farm Barn. 

"The Vermont style is simple and di- 
rect," said Jeff Parsons. "There is an ab- 
sence of surface decoration. Vermont 
furniture is madę with solid wood, and 
surface decoration is not consistent with 
this design. Vermont grows some of the 
best wood in the world, and the Yer¬ 
mont furniture industry has always been 
about solid wood. Many of the designers 
of Vermont furniture were also furni¬ 
ture builders, and their designs grow out 
of the process of building." 

Beeken and Parsons have taken the 
unusual step of finding some of their 
"decoration" in the wood itself. They 
sometimes use pieces of wood that have 
knots, streaks and mixtures of sapwood 
and heartwood — lumber that has tra- 
ditionally been considered unattractive. 
Proving that beauty is truły in the eye of 
the beholder, they have redefined these 
"defects" as "character marks" and 
make prominent use of them in some of 
their work. Using character wood not 
only added a new dimension to their 
furniture, they came to realize that this 
wood actually promoted better forestry 
practices because many trees with "de- 
fects" could now be included as part of 
a management plan, allowing the 
forester much greater flexibility. 

"We became interested in character 
wood initially as furniture makers, but 
as we got into it, we found that one of 
the most appealing aspects of it is that 
the use of character wood in our type of 
woods products, the higher value wood 
products, has been that it is embraced by 
both the environmental community and 
the wood products industry. These are 
two groups that seldom see eye to eye." 

Beeken and Parsons realize that some 
of their customers will always want fur¬ 
niture of clear-grained wood, and they 
will continue to build that. But their in- 
terest in the character wood has even led 
(Continued on page 72) 











Clockwise from upper left: 

Carved cherry kitchen dres ser, Charles 
Shackleton; hickory Pleisner chair, 
Beeken Parsons; birch Chelsea 
wardrobe, Pompanoosuc Mills; 
Miranda's cherry seacoast bed, Charles 
Shackleton; Vermont Law School chair 
in cherry Beeken Parsons; Sarah 
maple/cherry sleigh bed, Copeland 
Fu rui turę; cherry Flighgate dining table, 
Pompanoosuc Mills. 


We couldn't mention all the fine furni- 
ture makers in Vermont, so for morę infor- 
mation, try the following contacts. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Furniture With Character 


A chair begins with a tree, a tree in a forest. 

We envision chairs, tables and beds and make 
them come to life. The natural beauty of wood 
gives our furniture soul. 

Come to our Studio and Showroom at 
Shelbume Farms, Shelbume, Vermont. Visit us 
on linę to reąuest our free video. See our furniture 
come to life. It all begins with a tree, a new design, 
and a desire to create great furniture. ^ 

www.beekenparsons.com 


yBeeken Parsons 


802.985 2913 


V S F 


Yermont Storę Fixture Corporation 


Danby, Vermont 
802 - 293-5126 
www.vsfc.com 

Yoiir ideas alite andforcefnl 


VERMONT 


QUALITY WOOD PRODUCTS 



SINCE 1791 


This trademark symbolizes a 
tradition of painstaking craftsman- 
ship that dates back morę than two 
centuries but today's technology 
allows us a degree of precision our 
forebears could never have 
replicated. Still, the integrity of each 
finely crafted Vermont wood product 
or component that bears this mark 
hasrYt changed by a shaving sińce 
1791. Nor will it by 2091. 


copeland 

FURNITURE 


COMPANY STORĘ 

natural hardwood 
furniture from vermont 

Visit our showrooms to view 
our complete linę of Vermont 
madę contemporary and 
transitional furniture. 

Using natural hardwoods, we 
strive to preserve Vermont’s 
distinguished tradition of fine 
woodworking through hard 
work and attention to detail. 

Ask us about the Copeland 
Furniture factory tours in 
Vermont. 

Main Street, Bradford, VT 802.222.5300 
Mon.-Fri. 10am-6pm Sat. 10am-5pm 


136 Main Street, Freeport 207.865.0201 
Daily: 10am-6pm Fri. 10am-7pm 

copelandfurniture.com 
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VERMONT WOODNET, INC. 

Committed to maintaining our 
forest resources for 
generatiom to come. 

To purchase Vermont-made furnishings, 
household items and uniąue gifts, visit 
our website at www.vtwoodnet.org 
Your purchase will help support 
sustainable forestry practices. 

P.O. Box 4562 
Burlington, VT 05406 




V E R M O N T 

FURN1TURE 


Burlington, Vermont 
www.vermontfurnituredesigns.com 
Cali for a location nearyou 
802 - 655-6568 

FACTORY SHOWROOM NOW OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


Heirloom Quality Furniture in Solid 
Cherry, Mapie & Walnut 

FACTORY SEC ONDS 





GUILD OF 
VERMONT 
FURNITURE 
MAKERS 



’cQłir& KAmiłt El t rxitur: 

-F - Ik4 


Showroom 
Alburgh, Vermont 
1 - 802 - 796-4337 


Workshop 

Isle LaMotte, Vermont 
1 - 802 - 928-4190 


www.vermontdock.com 



Yermont Wood 
Manufacturers 
Association 


P.O. Box 1936 
Poultney, VT 05764 
802-287-4284 

www.vermontwood.com 

VWMA's mission is to support the industry in 
Vermont and promote its long-term viability by 
expanding members’ presence in the workplace. 
ensuring a sustainable supply of raw materials. 

increasing workforce skill and acting as 
responsible employers and community members. 


Vermont Wood 
Products Showcase 
and Design 
Competition 

Celebrating the rich tradition of 
innovative design developed and 
executed by Yermont woodworkers 

Coach Barn 

at Shelburne Farms 
Shelburne, Vermont 

Saturday, May 1 

9 am—5 pm 


• Visit model rooms furnished with all 
Vermont wood products 

• Join guided tours of working forests and 
mills 

• View exhibits by forest products 
agencies and organizations 

• Shop in the Vermont wood products 
marketplace 


Family-$10 • Adults-$5 • Kids and seniors-$2 


Hands-on woodworking actirities for kids 
included with admission 

www.vermontwood.org 


Charles Shackleton 

Furniture 




Vermont Quality Wood Products www.vermontwood.org 
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Portrait of a Northeast Kingdom 

Whiskey Runner 


By Howard Frank Mosher 
Illustrated by Bert Dodson 


I t was early May in the Northeast Kingdom. The budded-out 
hardwood hills were just turning rosy in the sunrise when Jake 
Blodgett and I headed out from his cedar still beside the 
Willoughby River. Jake and I had decided to take a whole day 
off from making cedar oil to tour the back roads along the border, 
where he'd run whiskey into Vermont during Prohibition. 

Our first stop was the covered bridge over the Black River just 
south of Coventry. In those days Jake and I never went anywhere 
without our trout rods, so of course we tried a few pools above and 
below the bridge. Afterward, we climbed up the steep bank past 
some bright yellow coltsfoot and pink-and-white spring beauties, to 
the hard curve coming into the bridge on the Coventry side. It was 
warmer now, and we stood for a minutę in the spring sunshine, read- 
ing the faded patent medicine ads over the entryway. 

Then with no introduction Jake said in his best storytelling voice, 
"V d just pickcd up a load of SeagranTs in Mansonville. I brought it 
over the linę on the old Lakę Road where there wasn't no customs 
house, but when I got to Coventry, I looked in the looking glass and 
seen flashing lights coming up bchind me. Weil, sir, I was driving a 
heavy old '29 Packard. I was very partial to that vehicle, it could out- 
run most any car the G-mcn had. But they'd set up a roadblock in the 
middle of the village. They had me pinched in." 

"What did you do?" 

"I gave her the throttle and went out around the roadblock and up 
on the schoolhouse lawn, headed out here toward the bridge. Pd 
switched off my headlamps and this curve come up on me faster than 
I expected. I shot right off into the river." 


Novelist Howard Frank Mosher 
has chronicled the life of Vermont's 
famed Northeast Kingdom for 
many years in his novels and other 
writing. In this tale , he writes about 
one of the last days he spent with 
one of his most treasured acquain- 
tances, Jake Blodgett. 

Once Blodgett asked the novelist 
if he was going to write anything 
about him. Mosher said that he 
planned to do so, and Blodgett 
smiled a knowing smile. He later 
emerged as the model for the pro- 
tagonist and, according to Mosher ; 
"probably the inspiration" for the 
novel Where the Rivers Flow North 
and the source of many ofthe tales 
in Mosher's first published novel, 
Disappearances. 

Not long after the day described 
here, Blodgett came down with a 
bad case of bronchitis or pneumo- 
nia after fishing in the Willoughby 
River on a very chilly opening day. 
His doctor told him that if he in- 
sisted on standing in the icy river 
water to fish in the raw spring 
weather ; he would certainly die. 

"And that," said Mosher in a re- 
cent conversation, "is exactly what 
happened." 

— T.K.S. 
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802-447-7000 Cali for a brochure 


Gorgeous views 
Fabulous food 
Social events 


Thoughtful care 
Transportation 
24-hour staffing 


300 Yillage Lane, Bennington, VT 05201 


Bennington’s Premier Senior Living Community 


wise 

V A C A T I O N PLANNING 


We know just the place. 

Need morę time with your family? Remembering that 
old sled of yours? Imagining the wind as you scream 
down a hill? Wise Vacations in Killington can help you 
find the right lodging, the perfect sled run and the 
best prices to help bring your vacation together. 
Cali us at 1-800-642-1147 or visit www.wisevacations.com. 


c VilIage 


Independent Living Assisted Living 


Jake paused in his story to light a cig- 
arette. A tali man with snowy white 
hair, wcll into his 60s now but still 
rugged from a lifetime of logging and 
hunting and fishing, hc looked down 
into the long pool below the bridge as if 
he were looking back 40 years at himself 
as a young man. 

"The car landed right side up," he 
continued, "so there I sat in the drink. It 
was all I could do. A minutę later the rev- 
enuers come along, three cars fuli of 
them. They never saw where I went off 
the road. I could hear the planks rattle 
overhead when they crossed the bridge. 
By and by two cars come back and rat- 
tled over again. Then they was gone. So 
I got out and went up to that farm over 
there at the foot of the mountain. I give 
the old farmer a bottle of Seagram's to 
puli my car out of the river with his 
tractor, and then I drove on down to 
Barre and dropped off my load. That 
Packard was a very tough automobile." 

Jake finished his smoke and flipped his 
cigarette butt into the pool where he'd 
sat listening to the G-men's cars rattle 
over the bridge. "You have any hits down 
there?" 

"No, I think the wateris still too cold 
for the trout to run." 

"I know what would warm it up. Bring 
up any fish in that pool, too." 

"What?" 

"A ąuarter stick of dynamite," Jake 
said. "It never fails. You want to slide on 
up to the Lakę Road, see where I bring 
the stuff over the linę?" 

• 

On the mountainside overlooking 
Lakę Memphremagog, the trees weren't 
budded yet. Except for a few very early 
bloodroot, no wildflowers were in blos- 
som. For all we could tell from looking 
at the bare woods, it could have been a 
sunny day in late November. 

"Memphremagog" means "beautiful 
waters" in Abenaki, but today the lakę 
was still frozen from the border city of 
Newport, at its south end, 20 miles 
through the mountains into Quebec. 
We'd stopped by a bullet-riddled sign in- 
forming us that we were about to enter 
Canada, and should report our presence 
to the officials at Mansonville. Jake 
snorted. His French and English and 
Abenaki ancestors had been here long be- 
fore there was a border. To him, the In¬ 
ternational boundary was a linę on a 
map, nothing morę. 
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Jake and I sat on a log covered with 
British soldier lichen, eating hard-boiled 
eggs and homemade beans laced with 
mapie syrup and thiclc slices of bread 
baked the night before by Jake's house- 
keeper and long-time partner, Hazel. I 
thought of the lunches we'd eaten in the 
bright fali woods a few years ago when Fd 
come home to the Kingdom from grad- 
uate school, looking for stories to write, 
and gone to worlc for Jake as an $8-a-day 
apprentice logger. Later, my wife and I 
had named our son for my friend, and 
later still I would base Noel Lord and 
Bangor, bom my novel Where the Rivers 
Flow North, on Jake and Hazel. 

"Back in Temperance time," Jake said, 
"the old log culverts on this road all 
washed out in the high water of '27. I 
kept long cedar planlcs nearby the broolcs 
to lay across where the culverts had 
been. For years this was my own pri- 
vate road. Then one night they was lay- 
ing for me in the woods by that sign 
over there. I had to ditch the Packard and 
run for it. I run straight up the moun- 
tainside. It was summertime and I could 
hear the bullets clipping along through 
the leaves over my head. I don't think 
they really wanted to shoot me. They 
had my rig and the booze." 

"Did you ever get the Packard back?" 

"No, I did not. That was the third 
Christly vehicle Fd lost to them boys. 
About then, I commenced to think Fd do 
better to go by water." 

Jake flipped a leftover crust of HazeFs 
bread to a black-capped chickadee, as 
Fd seen him do dozens of times before. 

"I bought me an old motorboat with 
a one-lung gasoline engine and begun 
to transport loads down the lalce on 
moonless nights," he said. "After a 
spell the G-men caught wind of what I 
was up to. They brung up a big, fast 
power launch, so I cobbled together an 
invention. I tied up my whiskey bot- 
tles in burlap feed sacks. When I heard 
that launch gaining on me, Pd dump 
the sacks overboard, on long ropes 
with a wooden float on the end. When 
they stopped me Pd say I was night 
fishing and they was welcome to try 
to prove otherwise. Then Pd go back 
later and find the buoys and puli up 
the sacks." 



Snorkel Wood-Fired Hot Tubs 



The Natural 
Beauty of 

Real Wood 

The comfort and economy 
of WOOD HEAT 

The beautiful, alPwood SnorkeP Hot 
Tub has an ingenious UNDERWATER 

WOOD STOVE that heats water 
piping-hot for mere pennies. 

• Real Wood Beauty — 100% natural, 
traditional, Western Red Cedar. 

• High-Efficiency Underwater Wood Stove 

heats water fast for Iow cost operation. Jetted 
gas or electric systems also available. 

• Remarkably Affordable Luxury 

Just half the cost of a plastic spa, on sale now. 

• Self-Suffieient & Hassle-Free hot tubbing 
anywhere without plumbing or electricity. 

• Deliciously Relaxing way to enhance Ck 
enjoy your beautiful backyard. 


1 Mail this coupon or CALL TC 

1 - 80 ( 5 - 962-6 

)LL FREE 1 

208 : 

I □ YES! Rush me facts on 
, SNORKEL Wood-Fi red Hot Tubs 1 

including current SALE! 1 

mit 


Addrc> 


City/State/Zip _ 

Snorkel Wood-Fired Hot Tubs, Dept. VL043D 
4216 6th Ave. South, Seattle, WA., 98108 
www.snorkel.com 
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FSP3478 l-quart jug $20.95 
(FSP3878 Two or morę: $19.95 ea.) 


FLSY060 8.45-oz. Mapie Leaf $10.95 
(FLSY260 Two or morę: $10.50 ea.) 


Pure Vermont Mapie Syrup 
Warren Kirnble Design! 


The Brown Family Farm packs pure Vermont Mapie Syrup in containers featuring the 
popular work of Vermont artist Warren Kirnble. Give your family and friends the world s 
finest Grade A medium amber mapie syrup and start a collection of these unique and 
re-usable containers. Also available in a beautiful 8.45-oz. glass leaf decanter. 

FSP2477 1-pint jug $11.95 
(FSP2877 Two or morę: $11.50 ea.) 


FSP4479 ^-galion jug $39.95 
(FSP4879 Two or morę: $38.95 ea.) 


So7*ry, we do not ship syrup 
outside the Continental U.S. 




Mapie Cream 

If you love the taste of mapie, youre surę to enjoy mapie cream! Pure mapie syrup is boiled to creamy 
perfection for spreading on English muffins, bagels, pancakes, waffles and morę! The Brown Family 
Farm packages this sweet treat in glass jars with folk artist Warren Kimbles “Vermont Cow” on the label. 
Buy a large jar for home and several smali jars for gifts! 


Finding Vermont 

by Tom Slayton 


What makes Vermont tick? How do the pieces come together to make the Green Mountain State the unusual 
place that it is? This insiders guide to all things Vermont has the answers, and they come from a real expert: 
Vermont Life Editor Tom Slayton. From the old Vermont of Ethan Allen and Calvin Coolidge to the new 
Vermont of mountain biking and gourmet dining, Finding Vermont puts you in touch with life in Americas 
most interesting little State. 7 x 7, 96 pp., softcover. 


Help kids learn their letters and learn about Vermont! This handsome, large-format book, with appealing 
illustrations by Vermont artist Ginny Joyner, pairs bright alphabet rhymes for the younger reader with morę 
substantial text for older children and parents. “H” is for hermit thrush, “L” for Lakę Champlain, and ... 

“Y” for Yankee, of course! Ages 4-9, 9M x 1 YA, 40 pp., hardcover. 

BMMS274 $17.95 


BFY400 $14.95 


M Is for Mapie Syrup: A Vermont Alphabet 

by Cynthia Furlong Reynolds , Ginny Joyner ,; Illustrator 



FMRC030 3 oz. $4.95 
FMRC090 9 oz. $8.95 


ORDER T0LL FREE: 1-800-455-3399, ext. 0416 • 8 AM-4.-30 PM ET 
0N-LINE: www.VermontLifeCatalog.com • 24 Hours a dayl 
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WHISKEY RUNNER 


"How deep is the lakę down there?" 

Jake studied the ice-locked lakę far 
below. It looked like a frozen fjord be- 
tween tali mountains. "Deep," he said. 
''The first time or two, I miscalculated 
the length of ropę I'd need. I imagine 
there's still a few bottles of well-aged 
whiskey down there if you knew just 
where to look for them." 

• 

"Was it a kind of gamę?" I asked as we 
drove along the muddy, rutted roads of 
upper Brownington that afternoon, past 
old log landings cut out of woods where, 
40 years ago, Jake had sometimes trans- 
ferred loads to middlemen with Cadil- 
lacs and Buicks who'd talce it the rest of 
the way to Barre. 

Jake considered. Then he said, "It was 
if you didnY get shot or killed in a wreclc." 

We passed the disused house and barn 
where my first Kingdom landlady had 
manufactured and retailed moonshine 
during the Depression to lceep her farm 
and family going. Just down the road we 
passed the place, also long abandoned, 
where Jake's housekeeper had emptied 
the contents of Jake's chamberpot out 
the second-story window onto the heads 
of two revenuers, only to discover that 
Jake had hidden his private house 
whiskey in the thundermug. 

We stopped briefly at Jake's cedar still 
by the river, where I occasionally helped 
him run off a batch of the viscous, aro- 
matic essence used in furniture polish 
and, sometimes, in embalming oil. Like 
family farming and moonshining, dis- 
tilling cedar oil was a fast-dying venture 
in the Kingdom. 

As we packed cedar boughs into the big 
wooden steaming vat for the next day's 
run, two out-of-state fishermen stopped 
on the nearby road. They had expensive 
graphite fly rods, many-pocketed fish- 
ing vests, neoprene waders. One of the 
men politely asked if they could cross 
Jake's property to get to the river. Jake 
said absolutely, just watch out for the 
blacksnakes nesting in his cedar refuse. 

Blacksnakes? How big? 

Big, Jake said, but they'd never been 
known to bite anyone, in fact he'd madę 
pets of them. The downcountry anglers 
consulted with each other. Then they re- 
treated, leaving the pool beyond the 
cedar still to Jake. 

"I used to tell the G-men who came by 
the same thing," Jake said. "They were 
morę than welcome to search my prem- 



Knead a little R & R? 



Pamper yourself with hands-on baking 
instruction, delectable baked goods and 
premium baking ingredients and tools. 


Dedicated To The Pure Joy Of Baking". 

The Baker s Storę 

Norwich, Vermont . 802.649.3361 . www.bakerscatalogue.com 
Storę and bakery hours: Monday-Saturday 9 to 6, Sunday 9 to 4 


Test our Professional Power 



RISK-FREE for 


6 Months! 


We’re so surę you’ll !ove it, 
we’re willing to let you use our 
Professional Power DR® CHIPPER on 
your own property for 6 months to — 

• CLEAN UP UGLY BRUSH PILES that 
spoił the appearance of your 
property. 


MADĘ 
IN USA 


DR 9 CHIPPER 


• CHIP BRANCHES up to 

4-1/2" thick! 

• CREATE BEAUTIFUL WOOD CHIP 
MULCH for landscaping. 

If the DR® CHIPPER doesn’t AMAZE 
you, you can send it back, and we’ 
give you a fuli refund of your original 
purchase price including shipping! 

www.drchipper.com 


Please mail coupon or cali TOLL 
FREE for complete FREE DETAILS! 

1-877-285-1749 


l YES! Please rush complete FREE DETAILS of the Professiona 
I Power DR CHIPPERS including prices and specifications of l 
J models and options. plus Factory-Direct Savings now in effect. J 



COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS®, Dept 47293X 
Meigs Road, PO. Box 25, Yergennes, VT 05491 
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FOUR 

COLUMNS 


4 hours from NYC, 

2.5 from Boston, 

1.5 from Hartford 


“If romance reąuires a stage set, 
the Four Columns Inn is the theater 
of choice in Southern Vermont. ” 

COUNTRY HOME, 1999 . 


NEWFANE, VEFEMONT 

(800) 787-6633 

visit www. Dine at our ^ Four-Diamond restaurant. 

fourcoiumnsinn.com Luxuriate in one of our uniąue suites. Hike, 

for our seasonal bike, fish . golf shop for antiąues and Vermont 

eourmrtmel specialtyProducts - orjustrelax. 



Located along Lakę Champlain 2 hours north of Albany, 
90 minutes south of Montreal 


•6 Empire Zones, pre-permitted business parks located along 1-87 

•Access to skilled workforce 

•Financing and economic incentive programs 

• Abundant natural resources (timber, water, minerał and agricultural) 

•Come for a visit, start or expand a business, stay a lifetime... 

For morę information: www.essexcou ntyida.com • Tel: 518-873-9114 • Fax: 518-873-2011 


ises. Just watch out for the blacksnakes 
in the brush pile." 

"You never told me there were snakes 
down there." 

Jake looked at me and shrugged. "I 
wouldn't swear that there aren't," he 
said. "Let's go over to the falls and see if 
the trout are jumping." 

We drove along the Willoughby 
through the settling dusk, past morę 
abandoned farms growing up to poplars 
and alders and gray birch. We drove 
through a countryside that had once 
been unbroken woods, then farms, and 
no w was ąuickly becoming woods again. 
In marshy spots along the river, the 
spring peepers were singing. 

In Orleans, we stood in the twilight 
with a few other diehards, on the rocks 
above the roaring river, watching the 
big, crimson-sided rainbow trout leap 
the falls. The run was on. 

Orleans was and is a working town. 
Tonight, we could smell the sweet scent 
of varnish from the furniture mili, blend- 
ing in with the good, spring smells of 
freshly turned village gardens and cold, 
rushing water. As we watched the big 
trout in the last light, it occurred to me 
to ask Jake if he ever madę any money 
running whiskey. 

"Once I did," Jake said, speaking 
loudly over the crashing falls. "I was 
setting in the restaurant overstreet and 
I heard two fellas talking in Iow voices 
in the booth behind me. One was saying 
there was a big shipment coming down 
over the linę from Three Rivers on the 
midnight freight train. The booze was 
hid in a lumber car going to the mili. He 
wanted the other fella to help him un- 
load it. He intended to stash it in the old, 
empty creamery down past the mili sid- 
ing. The next night the boys from Barre 
would pick it up there." 

"What happened?" I said, though I 
was pretty surę I already knew. 

"Let's put it this way," Jake said. "The 
whiskey never got to Barre. But the next 
week I bought that restaurant." 

I laughed. "I never knew you owned 
the restaurant." 

"I didn't own it very long," Jake said. 
"Only for about a month. I soon found 
out that if you're in the restaurant busi¬ 
ness, you can't be giving all your fishing 
cronies three free meals every day. These 
trout are running hard. You want to go 
fishing for an hour or two before work in 
themorning?" 
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Road Closed? 


By Castle Freeman Jr. 
Illustrated by Amy Huntington 


N ewfane Hill Road was once the 
main drag in this town, but that 
was in the time of King George. 
Today it's a byway, but it's my byway, and 
so I pay attention to it — maybe too much 
attention. If you live in rural Vermont, 
your road is a little lilce your child: an un- 
failing source of pride, delight and affec- 
tionate reminiscence. An unfailing source, 
as well, of anxiety, bewilderment, expen- 
diture and doubt. 

As byways go, Newfane Hill Road is 
medium-sized. It takes you from the val- 
ley of the West River north by west to the 
top of Newfane Hill, where it turns into 
other, smaller roads. There is a good deal 
of settlement on the lower two-thirds, say 
30 houses. Toward the top of the hill, how- 
ever, there are fewer — _ 

houses, then nonę, 
and the road be- 
comes, you might 
say, elusive. 

Since nobody much 
lives on the upper third, 
the town doesn't bother to plow the snów 
the last mile. Most years, that section 
morę or less disappears from December 
to May. For the rest of the year, it may be 
passable, or it may not, and the ąuestion 
becomes: Who says? 

Consider the following episode. 

One spring day a number of years ago, 
when I was new to the town, I had to drive 
over Newfane Hill Road to piele up a de- 
funct refrigerator I had bought (never mind 
why). I could neither handle it nor trans¬ 
port it alone, so my then-neighbor Mil¬ 
ton, a lifelong dweller on our road, drove 
me in his truck. We started from my place 
and headed up the hill. When we got to the 
little-used section toward the top, we 
found a sign before us: 

STOP 

ROAD CLOSED 

We stopped. We contemplated the sign. 
"Huh," said Milton. 

"We'11 have to go around by town," I 
said. "It's a good thing we're not in a hurry." 
"Huh," said Milton. 

He put the truck in gear, and we rolled 
past the sign and onto the forbidden road. 


Over the next mile our progress was tur- 
bulent. We went along as if we'd been fly- 
ing a smali aireraft in unsettled weather. 
There were abrupt losses of altitude and 
abrupt ascents. There were halts and stalls. 
There were protesting noises from the en- 
gine and expressions of alarm from pas- 
senger and crew. At last, we bumped down 
out of the closed section and were on our 
way again. 

That road wasn't closed. The sign said it 
was, but it wasn't. 

"How did you know to go ahead?" I 
asked Milton. "What about the sign?" 

"What sign?" said Milton. 

That was Milton's little jest. He had seen 
the sign as well as I. You could hardly miss 
^ it. It was a painted plywood 
panel the size of a card 
tahle, leaning up 
against the foot of a 
big oak tree to the 
right of the road. Since 
then, I have seen the same sign — 
and others lilce it — a hundred times 
in half a hundred similar places around 
town. Road Closed signs appear nailed onto 
tree trunlcs, propped against little cairns of 
rocks on the roadside, mounted on tem- 
porary posts or stalces set in the earth. I 
once saw a Road Closed sign suspended 
from an overhanging tree branch by ropes. 

Did I ignore it, Miltonwise? Or did I 
prudently decide to obey the sign and piele 
an alternate route? I don't remember. Faced 
with a Road Closed sign on a bacie road, I 
have been sometimes bold, sometimes 
cold. Depending, I guess, on the loolc of the 
road, the hardihood of the vehicle I was 
driving, the errand I was on, I have madę 
different choices at different times. But in 
every case, the choice has been minę to 
make, and that strikes me as noteworthy, 
and as revealing of an approach to civic 
power characteristic of the morę rural cor- 
ners of Vermont. 

In most jurisdictions, when the compe- 
tent officials wish to close a road for what- 
ever reason, they do just that. They put up 
an effective physical obstacle: a concrete 
highway barrier, blocks, barrels, spike 
mats, gravel piles, parked vehicles — or at 



the very least, sawhorses flanked by uni- 
formed young men with broad shoulders 
and heavy belts. 

Not in these parts. Here authority in 
such matters is apt to be reluctant. It will 
suggest, it will advise, but it will not com- 
pel. You're on your own. "What sign?" 
Milton asked. He lcnew perfectly well. He 
lcnew what the Road Closed sign said. But 
he lcnew morę. He lcnew what it meant, 
lcnew that it meant, not "Road out ahead," 
not "Unlawful to pass," but something 
lilce, "Go ahead if you want to, but talce it 
slow. Oh, and be surę to let us know how 
things turn out." Us, in this case, referring 
to an authority profoundly diffident, ten- 
tative, conscious of its limitations. 

These limitations are of the essence. It 
used to be said of Vermont town govern- 
ment that it worlced by being both strong 
and wealc. Government was everywhere, 
but it was puny,- government was puny, but 
it was everywhere. Today, we have got- 
ten away from that lcind of rule. Even in 
Vermont, much of government comes 
from morę or less distant powers whom 
you know you don't want to fool with. 

On the bacie roads, however, a vestige re- 
mains of local govemment's historie re- 
serve in exercising authority. Vermont 
town fathers, or the road commissioners, 
or whoever it is that passes out the Road 
Closed signs, know their business and 
know that in the end people are going to 
do what they want to do. Law can't stop 
them. It shouldn't pretend it can. On the 
bacie roads, it doesn't. There, law is given 
to grownups, by grownups. 

"That was ąuite a ride," I said to Milton. 
"A couple of times, back there, I thought 
we'd madę a mistalce." 

"Me, too," said Milton. 

"You thought so?" I said. "But you went 
ahead." 

"Surę," said Milton. "You have to go for it." 

"Always?" 

"Not always," said Milton. 

"How do you know, then?" I asked him. 

"Huh," said Milton. 


Wńter Castle Freeman fr. lives in the Southern 
Yermont town of Newfane. 
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There is plenty to see and do in Vermont all year ’round. 

Refer to the convenient map below to locate your favorite attraction or event. 
Be surę to cali ahead for complete directions and schedules and have fun! 



Map Location 
of Advertisers 

1 Johnson 

2 Burlington 

3 Waterbury 

4 Cabot 

5 Shelburne 

6 Vergennes 

7 Middlebury 

8 Rutland 

9 Ludlow 

10 Manchester 

11 Bennington 


River Jct 


rattleboro 


Over seventy 
shops P p 

sewices 


Vermont ’s largest 
enclosed 
shopping 
center... 
featuring 
cjuality local 
and national 
spedalty shops. 

Choose from a ‘oariety of places 
to eat in the Garden Cafe Food 
Court... including Applebee s 
Neighborhood Grill & Bar. 

Enjoy a selection of major 
department Stores...Sears, 
JCPenney , The Bon ♦ Ton, 
and coming inApril... KohFs! 



Convenient to Interstate 89. Take Exit 14E, 
tum right onto Dorset Street. 


UNIVERSITY 

MALL 

Dorset Street at Williston Road, South Burlington, Vcrmont 
Monday - Saturday: 9:30am - 9:30pm • Sunday: 11 am - 6pm 
(800)863-1066 



Map 2 



TUn^ćd wood 
by Ca roi Am.y R/>tb 


ART 

FOR EYERYDAY UYING 


A dazzling collection of contemporary 
and traditional craft created by morę 
than 250 Vermont artisans 


F H§11ow 


Art ć^nlltries ~ Crflft .schools —JurLed exhlbltu>iA,s 
■B»u.rlLi/v 0 toiA, MLddlebucry fro 0 holtow.or 0 

85 Church St. 1 Mili St. info@froghollow.org 

802.863.6458 802.388.3177 


Route 7A 
802.362.3321 


Map 2, 1 ,10 


Johnson ‘Woofen %ii((s 
‘Jactory Storę 



Main Street • Johnson, VT 
(802)635-2271 • 1-877-635-Wool 
www.johnsonwoolenmills.com 
Mon.-Sat. 9-5 • Sun. 10-4 (Junc-Jan.) 

Map 1 
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Soiwfhiii" Omni 15 Cloiiw On 


Ov€ł? 400 8usin€ss€s Offering: 

SHOPPING, DINING, SERVIC£S, 
THEATRE, £NT£RTAINM£NT, 
OUTDOOR £V£NTS 
& MOR£! 


Gallery & Gift Shop 
3 Court Street 
Middlebury, VT 05753 
802-388-4964 


Map 7 


TWELFTH ANNUAL 


U/‘ U/^^ { o f/f 

Memoriał Day Weekend, May 29-30, 2004 


Visit Historie Downtown Rutland! 


RUTLANDDOWNTOWN.COM 


isit over 200 artists and craftspeople in their 
studios during Vermont's statewide craft Open Studio 
Weekend, May 29-30. Explore the back roads of our beautiful 
State and meetVermont's talented community of visual artists. 

For information, cali the Vermont Crafts Council at (802) 223-3380 jjPJ ^ 
or visit the VCC web site at http://www.vermontcrafts.com 

__ Terri Gregory in her Hyde Park studio. 
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Fletcher Farm School 

FOR THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 


2004 Art & Craft Classes 

Relax in our historie Vermont Farm setting. 
Our nationally-known instructors teaching: 
Fine Arts, Fibcr Arts, Baskctry, Wood 
Carving, Glass, Metals, Quilting, Needle 
Arts, Early American Decoration and morę. 
June-Sept., 2, 3, & 5 day classes available. 
Fall-Winter-Spring, weekends only. 

Cali or write for FREE Catalog. 


[“A Learning Vacation in the Heart of 1'ermont^j 


Fletcher Farm School for the Arts and Crafts, 
Dept. VLM, 611 Rt. 103 South Ludlow, VT 05149. 
(802) 228-8770 e-mail: info@fletcherfarm.com 
web: www.fletcherfarm.com 
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Kennedy Brothers 

Wliere old time values still exist: 

With Vermont Quality Products 
in our Country Storę, plus over 
200 Antiąues and Crafts Booths 

Open Daily • 802-877-2975 
Rt. 22A (Just off Rt.7) Vergennes, VT 
www.kennedy-brothers.com 
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Bennington s 


Come Taste 



the Best 

C/i & Grandma 


"~“L Cheddar 

v CD Moses Gallery 


y^^in the World 

3 


Cabot Yisitors’ Center Cabot Annex Storę 

mm 3 


Tour the Creamery Nibble our samples 



Rte. 2 to Rte. 215, Cabot, VT Rte. 100, Waterbury, VT 

Open Daily • New Exhibits! 


800-837-4261 _ 802-244-6334 

tiK***! 

75 Main St., Bennington, VT 



802.447.1571 


■ 1 A 

www.benningtonmuseum.org 





www.cabotcheese.com 
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LOCATED JUST 
ONE MILE SOUTH OF 
THE VILLAGĘ 
OF SHELBURNE 

For TIMES AND 
RESERVATIONS CALL 
802 . 985.3001 


VlSIT US ON OUR WEBSITE AT: 

www.VermontTeddyBear.com 
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Ottauąuechee 


By Melanie Menagh 
Photographed by Jerry LeBlond 


N inety percent of the people in 
it are here for fun. Ten percent 
are trying to win. It 7 s a classic 
event," pronounced Scott Adams as he 
surveyed the scene on the sunny side 
of the Ottauąuechee River on a glori- 
ous May morning. 

From his perch on Rob Capossela 7 s 
porch, Adams waxed poetic, taking it 
all in: people scurrying to the riverbank 
with watercraft of all descriptions, rafters 
donning costumes, crews applying last- 
minute slatherings of duet tape. All in 
preparation for the 2003 Bridgewater 
Raft Race, the 29th annual running of 
the event. 

"I know many towns have 'em," 
Adams observed. "But how many have 
gone on for so long? I look back, and 
now I see kids of people who were in it 
years ago. That 7 s what keeps it alive." 

The proceedings, officially titled the 
Bill Clingnan Memoriał Raft Race, at- 
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tract intrepid navigators from Rutland to 
Woodstoclc and spectators from points 
beyond. All the rafts are madę and 
manned by amateurs. Morę than a con- 
test of engineering, nerve and skill, the 
race is a catalyst for vernal revelry that 
lasts into the night. Entering its fourth 
decade, the event is a mixture of tradi- 
tion and innovation. 

It is also the year's most lucrative 
fund-raiser for the Bridgewater Fast 
Sąuad (the local EMTs). Entrants pay a 
fee, sponsors are solicited, T-shirts sold 
and the organization rakes in about 
$2,000 every spring. 

// We , re hoping for 30 rafts/ 7 said Mary 
Oldenburg, Fast Sąuad President, doing 
a brisk prerace business in T-shirts and 
raffle tickets. /7 Last year we had 28. Be- 
ing so nice today, we should get morę. 
The entry fee is five dollars per person, 
and you can get 10 people on a raft. It 
adds up. 77 


5 


This morning 7 s entrants were a col- 
orful lot. Patriotism inspired some, judg- 
ing by the craft named Miss USA. 
Creativity extended to construction fea- 
tures as well. One amphibious vessel, 
Riverfrog, sported a snowmobile hood 
surmounted by a frog. The designers of 
In Memory of Brad Pirky’s Duck affixed 
a life-sized plastic duck to its prow. 

7/ We have a tiller,- that 7 s going out on 
a limb, 77 Joe Lauria conceded of his sec- 
ond annual entry. Although he and part¬ 
ner f.P. Fox said they spent 10 to 12 
hours building their craft, they hadn 7 t 
tested it. "What we tried to do is keep it 
high in the water," said Fox. "We 7 re hov- 
ering dangerously close to buoyancy. 77 

Many competitors are way ahead in 
the raft-making gamę. Brad Berrio and 
Brad Devine poured years of engineering 
sawy into their entry. Team Brad had 
been champions four times and was hun- 
gry for a fifth, record-tying victory. Their 
craft was long, sleek, barracuda-like. 

At least it appeared to be: Team Brad 
kept it under wraps until the last minutę. 
"It's top secret. That 7 s why we don't 
show up until late," Devine said. "Not 
as much inspection time for people to 
figurę it out." 

Although both Brads were tight-lipped 
about the hydrodynamic principles un- 
derlying their success, Devine confided, 
"Two rolls of duet tape were added this 
year." 

He was not so discreet about race 
strategy: "Get out in front. Miss the 
mayhem. Paddle hard," was the Devine 
pronouncement. 

This was not the only Devine plan 
for victory. "I put on stickers and some 
flags," noted Brittany Devine, 9, third- 
time racer and the latest Devine scion to 
tackle the Ottauąuechee. "I put on stick¬ 
ers and duet tape," said co-pilot Sydney 
West, 12. This year, their hopes, and 
stickers, are pinned on the Miss USA. 

The girls were optimistic about their I 
chances, sińce they got a favorable draw. 
Each crew draws a number that places I 
them in order along the riverside. Lower I 
numbers are closer to the starting linę I 
and hence morę desirable. 

"We got number five," Brittany en- I 
thused. "Last year, we got 29, and came 
in 17th. We got a good number this time." I 


Racers paddle down the Ottauąuechee 
River in last year's edition of the 
annual Bridgewater Raft Race. 













Some contestants preferred to wrest 
their fate from the luck of the draw. Dan 
Andrews, Nichole Clark, Bill Earle and 
Tammy Sawyer came dressed in cam- 
ouflage fatigues. Their raft was fully 
armed with water balloons and a cannon 
that sucked river water through a hose 
and shot it onto the decks of rivals. 

The tension was palpable as Audie Bel- 
limer, master of ceremonies, called the 
crews at riverside, and the crowd on the 
bńdge above, to order. Bellimer welcomed 
the throngs to "Bridgewater's annual rite 
of spring/' then reąuested a moment of si- 
lence in memory of Bill Clingnan, the 
local whose name the race bears. 

Bellimer outlined the rules: At the 
sound of the cannon, teams run to their 
rafts, board "and paddle like the dickens. 
If you get into trouble, holler for help," he 
advised. "The course is about three miles 
long, and everyone must pass a very large 
chimney [at the Bridgewater Mili]. Time- 
keepers are there: Ask for your bib num- 
ber, and they will give you your time." 

People stood poised in anticipation, 
many with fingers in their ears. When the 
shot didn't sound, an onlooker suggested 
pouring a little beer on a paper towel 
when packing the charge. Canoneer 
Randy Saari followed this recommenda- 
tion, and, surę enough, an enormous 
repercussion echoed from the hillsides. 

They were off. 

Teams raced to their boats, some of 
which capsized immediately upon im- 
pact; others zipped out into the icy, swift- 
flowing Ottauąuechee. Three men 
strolled down to their vessel, waited for 
the rest to launch, then set off at a 
leisurely pace. 

"I used to do this," Bellimer, who dou- 
bles as race historian, said, indicating 
the crews heading for the rapids. "I took 
a first, a couple of seconds and thirds. It 
really started back in the '70s, with the 
Porcupine People, who lived up in Cur¬ 
tis Hollow. They were hippies, mostly, 
who wanted an excuse to get together to 
start spring and float down the river and 
have a good time." 

"They gave out genuine Ottauąuechee 
River rocks as prizes," said Bellimer. 
"They used to paint them: red with a 
sunshine, or polka dots." 

The event took on a life of its own, and 
developed its own institutions. One of 
the most beloved was Bill Clingnan. Be- 
fore Capossela, he owned the land where 
the race begins. "He used to start the 
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TRAILS CUSTOMLEAN-TOS STONEWORK SAUNAS CABINS 

P. 0. B o x 1540 - Lakę Placid, NY 12946 


518 ■ 946 - 7583 

Please v i s i t our website for morę information at 


www.adirondacklean-tos.com 



copeland 


64 Main Street, Bradford, Vermont 
802.222.5300 Mon. - Fri 10am-6pm 
Sat. 10am-5pm 


136 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 
207.865.0201 Daily 10am-6pm 
Fri. 10am-7pm 


Sarah Spindle Bedroom available in solid Mapie or Cherry. 
Showcasing our complete linę of Vermont madę contemporary and transitional furniture, 
available in first quality and limited quantities of factory seconds. 

natural hardwood furniture from vermont copelandfurniture.com 
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"Windham Hill Inn 


At thćTtfiul «f 
ći country ró;icl 




Elegant flreplaced rooins and lusurj' suites, anard- 
ninning dining, inassage, liiking trails on 160 aeres 
in Southern Vcrmont. Seasonal packagcs. 

wint. iii n dha ni h i 11. co ni 800-944*4080 


ACORN 




A joy to plan... 
a joy to live in 

One-of-a-kind homes 
designed by our architects 
to reflect your lifestyle and 
respect your budget. Each 
Acorn features open floor 
plans, walls of glass, and 
bright, naturally lit interiors. 
Five decades of service 
and quality materials have 
earned us 10,000 proud 
homeowners. Order our 
Design Portfolio for $20 by 
phone, mail, or through 
our web site. 


Deck House, Inc. 
Dept. AVL 
930 Main Street 
Acton, MA 01720 


ulii 

m 


www.acorns.com • 800-727-3325 


race with his gun, a .38/' said Bellimer. 
"He'd set up in a wheelchair. I'd drop my 
arm, and he'd shoot off his pistol." 

"He was a fixture around the town, 
but he passed away about 10 years ago," 
Bellimer said. "So we changed the 
name of the race, and every year we 
give out the Bill Clingnan Award for 
Best Sportsmanship." 

As the teams set off in pursuit of the 
glory and dry trousers promised at the 
end of their voyage, fans on the bridge 
screamed for their favorites. Ali along 
the river, supporters lined the way, 
shouting encouragement and sugges- 
tions on how best to navigate rocky 
waters in a flimsy vessel. 

One observer was Earle Potter Sr., sta- 
tioned at a downstream bridge, filming 
with a video camera. "I got two genera- 
tions of family, a son-in-law and grand- 
daughter, in this thing," he noted. 

"Today is great. We've had 'em windy 
and cold, but it's a break to come to this," 
Potter said. "It's right after sugaring, but 
before you get busy doing spring work." 

Word spread upstream from the finish 
that Team Brad was victorious. Time: 
19:24. Berrio's play-by-play of their 
breathtaking, come-from-behind finish, 
hinted at the cutthroat naturę of com- 
petition in Bridgewater: "We were stick- 
ing next to the raft in front of us," he 
related. "We couldn't get around them, 
so we ran them into the bank. Then, we 
started knocking 'em down, one by one." 

Just behind, clocking in at 19:50, were 
Jakub Cogswell and his dad in the Bac- 
cala. "We were in first most of the race," 
Cogswell reported. "Our strategy was 
to stay in front, but we had people gang- 
ing up on us. They bumped us, and we 
went sideways." 

Cold water was no obstacle to Team 
Cogswell. "Once you got in, it was nice 
and warm. You didn't feel it," Jakub in- 
sisted. "The adrenaline's going, and you 
don't really think about it." 

"I think it's a little less cold," was 
Brittany Devine's analysis of this year's 
course, "but we didn't flip. It was good; 
nothing fell off. We only got held up by 
two big rocks; then all the rocks were 
sunken; we wormed through it." 

While contestants heaved their sodden 
rafts and selves out of the Ottauąuechee, 
morę racers crossed the linę. Official 
timekeeper Jamie Cogswell cheered 
them on. "Paddle. Paddle. Push. Push. 
Come on, we got beer here." 
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She and Deanne Carvalho, vice pres- 
ident of the Fast Sąuad, announced fin- 
ishing times. 

Cruising toward the linę at 55:47 was 
the slow-off-the-mark threesome of Jared 
Hall, James Behrens and Shane Jagoda. 
Apparently, the lackluster start was a 
carefully conceived stratagem. "We 
wanted to win an award," said Hall. 
"They give one for dead last, and sińce 
we knew we wouldn't be first, we went 
for last. We'll get announced at the 
awards. We're winners." 

Behrens overcame uniąue difficulties: 
"I had to take a little pee break/' he 
noted. Plus, "I was facing the wrong 
way. It was challenging." 

At the awards ceremony, tradition- 
ally held on the back deck of the Long 
Trail Brewery, judges recognize that 
speed is not paramount in this contest: 
Teams picked up prizes in categories for 
Best Dressed, Most Things That Feli 
Off, Because I Like You and the coveted 
Stupid Enough to Get in the Water, gar- 
nered by Behrens, Hall and Jagoda. Team 
Brad pulled in a $100 cash prize and a 
pair of paddles. 

Never satisfied, Bridgewater's great- 
est naval minds had already set their 
sights on next year's models. "This was 
the beta test," said Joe Lauria. "We have 
to go back to the design board. We know 
all the things we did wrong: There's too 
much weight up front; the tiller didn't 
work.... we got run over by Budweiser. 
They turned us completely over, and 
we had a hard time righting it." 

"But it was a lot of fun," he said. 
"We'll get 'em next year." 


Melanie Menagh lives in Calais. Jeny 
LeBlond lives in Killington and often photo- 
graphs outdoor events around New England. 


How to Go 

The 30th annual Bridgewater Raft 
Race will be held Saturday, May 1, 
starting at noon just west of the Long 
Trail brewery on Route 4. For informa- 
tion, cali (802) 457-2969. 

The best places to view the race are 
along the south side of Route 4 in 
Bridgewater near the bridge by the 
start area, as well as behind the Long 
Trail brewery; behind the Junction 
Country Storę or at the finish linę by 
the Bridgewater Mili. 




Come Visit 
Wake Robin 
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“We can always bc together 
in this beautiful place. 

We love the certainty 
of a life care community.” 
- Robert & Polly Middleton 


For morę information or to visit, 
cali 1-802-264-5100. 


WILL MOSES 


" School Daze " 10" x 12" 

"Just one ofthose days..." 

This print is limited to an edition of only 1000. Each one has been personally signed & numbered 
by Will Moses, one of America's favorite folk artists. $110 plus $8.50 shipping 
" Art to ivarm your heart & Home" 

MT. NEBO GALLERY 

60 Grandma Moses Rd. Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 (Just off Rte 22) 

15 Minutes front Bennington, VT...35 Minutes front Manchester, VT 
Free color catalog is also aimilable, cali 1-800-328-6326 
Visit us on the web at www.willmoses.com or visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 
Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT 

Early River Gallery, Grafton, VT Inch by Inch, Bennington, VT 

Craft Haus, Wilmington, VT Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT 

F.H. Gillingham & Sons, Woodstock, VT 


Vermont’s Only Life Care 
Retirement Community 


E< ia 

L=J < )pp<>rtunity 


200 Wake Robin Drive 
Shclburne, VT 05482 
w ww .wakerobin.com 
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C o m m u n i t y 


The Search for Private Smith 

By Roberta A. Harold 
Photographed by Wayne Fawbush 


I first saw the broken gravestone 
amid old sinks and bathtubs fuli of 
half-melted snów on a gray morning 
in early March. Rust-stained and 
forlorn, it leaned against a pillar at Ar- 
chitectural Antiąues, a salvage company 
on Montpelier's River Street. 

"ALBERT D." it read in the błock cap- 
itals of a Victorian broadsheet. In elegant 
script, it went on: "Son of E.H. and H.K. 
Smith, died February 6, 1864, Ae. 15 y's 
4 nT." Beneath, two verses carved as 
smali and fine as handwriting: 

"Thy country called, with noble 
zeal 

Thy youthful life was given: 

Thy Saviour's cali thou too didst 
feel: 

Thy life is now in heaven." 

— By a friend 

"Albert has bowed beneath the 
storm 

The grave conceals his manly form 
And tears are shed upon the tomb 
Of him who fell in youthful bloom." 

— L. R. Jackson 

A Civil War soldier, perhaps, from the 
datę and the verses — but too young, 
surely? Unless he'd been a drummer- 
boy, or had looked older than his age. 

Ron Lovely, the storę owner, explained 
that he had rescued the stone from the 
cellar of an old farmhouse in Barre Town 
where it had served as a base for a fuel oil 
tank. The house was being torn down to 
make way for a housing subdivision, 
and Lovely, whose business is preserving 
history, couldnT bear to throw the stone 
away with the other debris, so he kept it, 
hoping someone would come along who 
could shed some light on its story. 

It was a puzzle I had to solve. "The 
poor little guy's folks wanted him to be 
remembered for his bravery (however 



Vermont Civil War Hemlocks members 
Dave Hare, left, and Bob Morey with the 
restored gravestone of Prioate Albert D. 
Smith in Topsham. Below, Smith's stained 
and broken stone had been found at a 
Montpelier saloage storę. 

foolish) in defense of the Union," I wrote 
in a journal at the time. "I think that's 
a reasonable expectation." Lovely agreed 
to let me track down what I 
could about the stone, with 
a view to putting it back in 
whatever cemetery it be- 
longed. Where would I start? 

And why did the name have 
to be Smith? 

To steal a gravestone and 
then hide the crime by stash- 
ing it in a cellar — it must 
have been a juvenile prank, I 
reasoned. There had been a 
rash of vandalism at Elm- 
wood Cemetery in Barre a 
couple of years back. Ceme- 
teries director Dwight Cof- 


frin wasn't missing an Albert Smith, but 
he gave me my first good lead: If Albert 
had been a soldier, he would be in the 
National Park Service's Civil War Sol- 
diers and Sailors System database (see 
page 69 for Vermont Civil War resources 
on the Web). 

I gave thanks for Albert's middle ini- 
tial: There was ordy one Albert D. Smith 
from Vermont. He'd been in the 9th Ver- 
mont Volunteers, an infantry regiment. 
Finding out where he was from, and 
where had he been buried, would be the 
greater challenge. 

In Washington County alone, there 
are 146 cemeteries — and even odds 
that each contains at least one Smith. 
On the way into the State Library in 
Montpelier's Pavilion Building I ran into 
Marjorie Strong, assistant librarian at 
the Vermont Historical Society, also 
housed in the Pavilion until its recent 
move to Barre. I told her the story. 
"Come with me," she said, leading me 
to a card file — the graves registrations 
of Vermont veterans through 1930. 

And there he was: Albert D. Smith, 
private, unassigned infantry recruit, born 
about 1849, enlistedDecember31, 1863, 
died February 7, 1864, in service. Buried 
at West Topsham New Cemetery — 
where the stone belonged. 
Strong hefted out a great 
brown leather volume, Re- 
vised Roster of Vermont Vol- 
unteers. Albert was there too, 
assigned to Company G. He 
had enlisted on December 27, 
1863 (a slightly different 
datę), along with a score of 
Topsham boys. They went 
south to Camp Holbrook in 
Brattleboro for training. Six 
weeks later Albert was dead. 

A 9th Infantry regimental 
history, part of the Web site 
Yermont in the Civil War, 
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an amazing resource, details an engage¬ 
ment in early February 1864 at Newport 
Barracks, a Union-held outpost near New 
Bern, North Carolina. Decimated by dis- 
ease in late 1863, the regiment^ ranlcs 
had swelled with the addition of 350 re- 
cruits who arrived on January 27, 1864, 
fresh from training camp in Brattleboro. 
A surprise attack on the barracks by Gen¬ 
eral George Pickett sent the new troops 
into action before many of them had 
even been assigned weapons and com- 
panies. The Yankees saved the situation 
by setting fire to a bridge across the New¬ 
port River, an action that eventually won 
Medals of Honor for three members of 
the regiment, including Company G's 
commander. Union casualties were light, 
hut there were several injuries and a few 
deaths, including several men 
"drownded." Nothing in the regimental 
data confirmed that Albert had been 
among the casualties. 

Stymied, I went back to researching in 
the State Library, but with the benefit of 
knowing Albert 7 s Topsham roots. By one 
of those rare coincidences, the library 7 s 
Vermont Room yielded a special issue on 
Topsham in the March 1895 Bradford 
United Opinion. Profiled among the 
leaders of the town were Charles F. and 
Arthur T. Smith, sons of a Topsham 
farmer, Edmund H. Smith, who had lost 
two other children: George, who had 
died in infancy, and Albert D., who had 
"enlisted when he was 15 years old, was 
talcen sick in camp at Brattleboro, and 
died at Bradford/ 7 

Poor Albert! Even as his fellow Top¬ 
sham boys were covering themselves in 
beginners 7 glory, he had fallen victim to 
one of the 77 camp fevers" that killed so 
many Vermont farm boys. Ironically, 
Camp Holbrook had been set up the pre- 
vious year as a model of comfort and 
sanitation by Civil War standards, 
though the barracks spilled over into 
tents when the camp was fuli. Could 
Albert have spent January in a tent, lit- 
erally catching his death of cold? 

There was no death certificate for him 
in Bradford or Brattleboro. A 1920 copy 
of a death certificate in Topsham con- 
taincd no morę details. /7 How many 
human lives have left eąually little tracę 
of their having been in the world? 77 I 
wondered in my journal. 77 Sometimes 
the stones are all we have. 77 

With that, I returned to looking for Al¬ 
bert^ burial place. Topsham Town Clerk 
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COMMUNITY 


Juanita Claflin steered me to the right 
cemetery — I'd blundered into the Old 
Cemetery on a first, snow-crusted trek. 

This time, I found the "New" ceme¬ 
tery, tucked on a hillside and enclosed in 
a grove of old cedars. Another trek over 
a foot and a half of ice-crusted snów — 
and there were the Smiths, on a large 
granite monument: Albert's whole elan, 
including Albert, his name, age and 
death datę tucked inconspicuously in a 
corner. There was no indication of his 
brief Civil War service except for a tiny 
flag that fluttered in a white wooden 
stand by the big stone. 

Claflin mentioned that a family of 
Smiths still lived on an old hill farm 
just outside of West Topsham village. 
Perhaps they were descendants. There 
were Alberts in the family, Mrs. Janice 
Smith told me when I called, but she 
wasn't surę the soldier was one of them. 
But the story interested them, and she 
put me in touch with Donna Corliss 
and Trący Dexter of the West Topsham 
Cemetery Association. 

Corliss and Dexter, among the ąuiet 
army of volunteers who care for Ver- 
mont's hundreds of cemeteries, ex- 
plained that it wasn't unusual for a 
family to replace a number of smaller 
marble Stones with a larger monument 
in longer-wearing granite. Most likely 
that's what had happened to Albert's, 
they said, but I was welcome to see 
about getting the stone replaced. They 
referred me to an expert in monument 
restoration, Winton Walbridge of Barre, 
and to the Vermont Old Cemetery As¬ 
sociation (VOCA), both profiled in the 
Spring 1998 issue of Yermont Life. 

Around the same time, I discovered 
the Vermont Civil War Hemlocks. De- 
scribing themselves as "living histori- 
ans," the Hemlocks keep the memories 
of Vermont's Civil War soldiers alive 
with re-enaetments and ceremonies 
using period costume and weaponry. 
They offered an honor guard to solem- 
nize the restoration of the stone. The 
Hemlocks overlap with the 18th Ver- 
mont, and with the Sons of Union Vet- 
erans of the Civil War, who take a special 
interest in the graves of the war's veter- 
ans. Ali three groups encouraged the ef- 
fort to repair and replace the stone. 

I still wanted to know what exactly 
had happened to Albert. "See if this 
helps," the estimable Marjorie Strong 
said on a return visit to the Vermont 
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Historical Society. She gave me a mi- 
crofilm of the Journal of the U.S. Army 
General Hospital in Brattleboro, do- 
nated by Harry Bashaw of Barre. Albert 
Smith was admitted on January 27, 
1864 — the very day his fellow reeruits 
arrived for duty in North Carolina — 
and "returned to duty" on February 3. 
Three days later, he was dead. 

I was beginning to take it all person- 
ally: The poor lcid goes off to war, for 
whatever reason — idealism, a chance 
for glory, TopshanTs generous enlist- 
ment bounty, not wanting to be left 
behind — and dies ignominiously, 
probably of a childhood disease, before 
he even gets to the front. I pictured 
him, fevered but kicking and scream- 
ing, hustled into a hospital bed and 
hearing the whistle of the train taking 
comrades south into battle. 

Howard Coffin, author of The Battered 
Stars, which traces the exploits of Ver- 
mont's Civil War soldiers in 1864, of¬ 
fered an explanation for Albert's return to 
duty and the death that rapidly followed. 

"My great uncle died in the Spanish 
fiu epidemie at Fort Devens in 1918," 
Coffin said. "I asked his girlfriend from 
the time about it, and she said, 'He prob¬ 
ably just soldiered on. A Vermont farm 
boy didn't know how to be sick.' " 

Arthur Hyde of VOCA listened sym- 
pathetically to my tale of Albert's brief 
life and death and within a few days 
sent me an approval for funding to help 
restore the stone. Winton Walbridge and 
his son Kevin set to work on cleaning 
and repair. Meanwhile, I went back to 
looking for morę evidence of descen¬ 
dants, sińce the Topsham Smiths didn't 
think they were the ones. 

After days in the town vaults, I learned 
that Albert's youngest brother, Arthur 
T., inherited the family farm in West 
Topsham. He sold it in 1909 after two 
family tragedies in the farmhouse that 
spring: the death of his 15-year-old daugh- 
ter Nettie, and the suicide of his young 
brother-in-law a month later. He moved 
to a new farm in Barre Town. Two land 
transfers later, a new family of Smiths, 
grandparents of today's residents, bought 
the West Topsham farmstead. 

Land records in Topsham and Barre 
revealed that Arthur T. passed the farm 
in Barre Town on to his son Arthur Leroy 
Smith, who prospered as a dairy farmer 
but suffered his own tragedies. His daugh- 
ter Marjorie's first marriage ended with 


the death of her soldier husband after 
three years as a prisoner in Japan. (Mar- 
jorie's second husband, Deane C. Davis, 
was Vermont's governor from 1969 to 
1973.) Arthur Leroy's only son, Arthur 
Merrill Olin Smith, pilot of a B-24 
bomber, died over Germany two months 
before the birth of his own son, Arthur Jr. 

Arthur Merrill Olin Smith Jr., known 
to friends and family as "Budgie," is 
alive and well in Barre, where he runs, 
of all things, a memoriał stone busi¬ 
ness. Startled but pleased by my cali 
and the breathless tale of his young 
great-great uncle's stone, he supplied 
me with the family genealogy. From 
there I learned Albert's birthday — Oc- 
tober 14, 1848 — and the fact that he 
had entered the army as a drummer 
boy. The family record says he died in 
Brattleboro on February 8 — the third 
death datę I found for him. 

The Barre Town farmhouse passed 
out of the family, and eventually to a 
developer. Budgie never knew about 
the tombstone in the cellar. When the 
house was being torn down, he didn't 
have the opportunity to retrieve any of 
the old family memorabilia — until 
my cali came to him. 

And so it was that on an unusually 
warm spring evening, with thunder in 
the air and a pink carpet of moss phlox 
decorating the graves, Budgie Smith 
helped replace his young ancestor's 
stone in the shelter of the family monu¬ 
ment in the West Topsham Cemetery. 
Around Albert's monument, tiny flags 
flutter at the stones of regimental com¬ 
rades, some fallen in battle, some living 
to ripe old ages. 

One of them is Lyman R. Jackson, 
who enlisted with Albert and the other 
Topsham boys in the 9th at the age of 53. 
I picture him as a father figurę to the 
boys who went south to defend the 
Union in late 1863.1 imagine him telling 
Albert's worried parents, "Don't worry, 
Fil look out for him." And it was he, it 
seems, who eulogized Albert with a 
verse on his stone. 

With the little stone repaired and 
gleaming white in the dappled light be- 
low an old cedar, the Vermont Civil 
War Hemlocks formed a guard of honor 
at Albert's grave. Chaplain Dick Swift 
read a prayer. Riflemen fired a 21-gun 
salute in honor of the boy soldier's sac- 
rifice and his commitment to the 
Union cause. 






The Civil War changed the lives of 
countless farm lads from Vermont who 
went to serve the Union and saw the 
wider world for the first time. Albert 
Smith never had that opportunity. Yet he 
was as much a casualty of the war as 
those who died on its battlefields. The 
Vermonters who helped me tracę his 
story — the town clerks, the Civil War 
groups, the many Smiths, the histori- 
ans, the cemetery keepers — know that 
the community spirit we treasure in 
Vermont embraces the dead as well as 
the living. 


Roberta Harold of Montpelier, a consult- 
ant to housing, community and economic 
development organizations, is at work on 
a historical mystery set in Vermont. 
Wayne Fawbush, her husband, is execu- 
tive director of the Vermont Sustainable 
Jobs Fund. 

Vermont Civil War 
Resources on 
The Web 



Summer 

Camps 

Vermont youth camps are a 
wonderful alternative to the 
traditional summer vacation. 
Be surę to cali early as some 
programs liii up very ąuickly 


NI6HT EAGLE 


WILDERNESS ADVENTURES 


Uniąue Vermont Summer Camp for Boys 



Cali (802) 
773-7866 
ACA 

Accredited 

Camp 


A tipi living ▲ wilderness skills ▲ 
canoeing ▲ naturę crafts ▲ archery 
tracking ▲ backpacking ▲ & morę! 
cooperative work & play a ages 10 14 


www.nighteaglewilderness.com 



Camping with 
Horses 

HORSEMANSHIP 
WATER SPORTS 
CAMPING TRIPS 


Catherine Capers 


Summer Camp in Southern Yermont 60 Girls, Ages 9-15 

• HORSE & ANIMAL CARE-RIDE DAILY! 

• Horse Shows, Trail Rides, Jumping 

• Swim, Canoe, Waterski, Sail 

» Tennis, Photography, Arts, Crafts 

Audrey Nelson, Lynn Wescott & Liz Ambuhl, Directors 
P.O. Box 68L, West Pawlet, VJ 05775 800-453-4441 

www.campcatherinecapers.com 



* 

and 

ITIOT * 


PITTSFORD, V E R M O N T 


All-elective program. Brother-sister camps on 
adjacent farms. Indepedence, community, 
freedom, responsibility, and a great adventure. 
90 campers, ages 9-15, 45 Staff. 

2, 3, 5 and 8 week sessions. 

Riding • Woodshop • Farm • Pottery • Trips • Art 
Weaving • Rocketry • Drama • Photography 
Tennis • Swimming • Canoeing • Sailing 
Archery • Cycling • Low & High Ropes 

888 « 345*9193 

www.campsangamon.com 
www.campbetseycox.com 


• Civil War Soldiers and Sailors System, 
National Park Service: Names, ranlcs and 
units of 5.4 million enlistees, North and 
South; www.itd.nps.gov/cwss/. 

• Vermont Historical Society: Veterans 
graves register, Roster of Civil War Reg- 
iments and Civil War hospital records 
are at the Vermont History Center in 
downtown Barre (802-479-8500). For 
Civil War letters visit www.vermont 
history.org and click on "Library." 

• Vermont in the Civil War: "A grass- 
roots effort attempting to document the 
story of Vermonters who served in the 
War of Rebellion, not only with official 
rosters and published books, but also 
previously unpublished diaries, letters, 
and journals. ,/ Comprehensive, fasci- 
nating site; www.vermontcivilwar.org. 

• Vermont Old Cemetery Association: 
Volunteer efforts and grants to preserve 
important records of Vermont history; 
www.sover.net/~hwdbry/voca/. 

• Vermont Civil War Hemlocks: 
www.pshift.com/vtcwarhemlocks. 

• 18 th Vermont Regiment: http://18 
thvt.com. 

• Vermont Sons of Union Veterans of 
the Civil War: Genealogical resources 
and Civil War gravestone preservation ; 
www.calcaminedesign.com/suvcw. 



YMCA Camp Abnaki 

Over 100 years of camping experiences 
for boys 

Located in the Lakę Champlain Islands 


Looking for a summer camp 
for your son? Camp Abnaki 
has provided qua!ity 
camping experiences for 
thousands of boys. With a 
rich history, diverse 
program, and experienced 
Staff, Abnaki is the place to 
be this summer! 


Online Registration 
www. campabnaki. org 


Resident camp for boys 
ages 6-16 
1, 2, 4, 6 or 8 weeks 
also 

Teen Adventure Trips & 
Counselor in Training 


YMCA Camp Abnaki ł£CfltaTl0 
266 College St. jT 

Burlington, VT 05401 (3 

Tel: 802-862-8981 
Fax: 802-862-9984 


windridge tennis camps 

at craftsbury common and teela wooket 
in the green mountains of Vermont 

Boys and girls. 9-15. representing most of the lifty 
States and morę than 20 countries. have shared the 
Windridge expenence - a commitment to hard 
work. good sportsmanship. wholesome fun and 
laughter amicist a warm and friendly environment. 

• Outstanding tennis instruction 
with a 1 -4 teacher-pupil ratio. 

• Other sports and activities: 
horseback riding, soccer, archery 
sailing, swimming, and biking. 

Windridge Tennis Camps 
P.O. Box I 298 
|effersonville, VT 05464 
888-386-7859 

www.windridgetenniscamps.com 




esigned and mcmufactured in Mciine .J 


me cmit aur moc/e// 

Bring your floorplans and ideas and let us 
help you design the home of your dreams. 
We’ve been in the housing industry sińce 1975 

Affordable panelized western red cedar 
post & beam homes and sunrooms! 

For a free brochurc or $12 NDH plan book, 
or for directions to our model, write or cali 

New Dimension Homes y Inc. 

Tom & Dianę Caflyn 
RR 1 Box 95 VL17 • Clinton, ME 04927 

www.ndhpostandbeam.com 

207 - 426-7450 
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Bohjalian Chronicles Life in Lincoln 

By Ann Marie Giroux 


idyll bantku 


CHRIS 
B O H J A L I A N 

.TMwww»-iT». •tmiołoiwu 



Idyll Bant er, Weekly Excursions to a 
Very Smali Town by Chris Bohjalian, 
Harmony Books, New York, 226 pages, 
hardcover, $22. Also available on CD 
and cassette, read by the author. 

F or nearly two decades, bestselling 
author Chris Bohjalian ( Midwives, 
The Buffalo Soldier) has published 
a column — "Idyll Banter" — in the 
Sunday edition of The Burlington Free 
Press featuring con- 
temporary life in the 
smali Addison County 
town of Lincoln. On oc- 
casion, Bohjalian's 
columns may be mis- 
taken for the light, care- 
free stuff of idle banter. 

After all, he has written 
about the hysterectomy 
of Rosie, the town's 
Latino cockatiel; the cu- 
rious size of Town Meet- 
ing Day ballots — twice 
as large as diner placemats; and de- 
scrihed, with almost a straight face, an 
experiment using dead cluster flies as 
window insulation. 

But to read Bohjalian's column regu- 
larly is to know that, knitted tightly 
into Idyll Banter, are many weighty top- 
ics: the death of the writer's mother ; his 
formation of faith; the milestones in his 
daughter's life,- his friendship with a 
teenager who has Down syndrome. 

Bound together and collected in this 
new book, the columns form a chronicie 
of contemporary smalltown life that is 
both simple and complicated. Bohjalian, 
the Brooklyn native, portrays Lincoln 
(population 1,000) as a town that aches 
with the need to change just as deeply as 
it is comforted by the tug of tradition. Al- 
though a special place, the author hopes 
Lincoln is not uniąue. "I would hate to 
think so few of us will ever have the 
chance to savor the sort of community 
I experience daily." 

From his yellow house on the corner 
of Quaker Street, Bohjalian not only 


witnesses, but joins in, as his commu¬ 
nity assimilates new residents, weath- 
ers natural disasters, attends school 
performances and grieves for sick pets. 
Bohjalian's vignettes illustrate "how 
much Vermont has been transformed 
in the past six decades and yet how lit- 
tle its people — when they are at their 
best — have changed." 

Idyll Banter catches townspeople at 

_ their best. It tackles the mystery 

of a town grader (not to be con- 
fused with an elementary student) 
and zeroes in on the appeal of the 
local library: "By their very na¬ 
turę, libraries are generationally 
democratic. They cater to every- 
one.... Libraries remain one of 
the few places in this world that 
bring us together." 

Readers can trust Bohjalian to 
sift through and chronicie what 
he lcnows about smalltown life, 
for it is what many of us know 
too, and cherish. He captures a Vermont 
place at its fulcrum, maintaining the 
balance between change and tradition 
while remaining vital and, most impor- 
tantly, a good place to live. 

• Do dead cluster flies make 
■ good window insulation? 

Hear Chris Bohjalian read from Idyll 

Banter at www.vtlife.com. 

Real Democracy: The New England 
Town Meeting and How it Works, by 

Frank M. Bryan, University of Chicago 
Press, 312 pages, softcover, $19. Hard- 
cover edition also available. 

According to University of Vermont 
political science professor Frank M. 
Bryan, political effectiveness hinges on 
old-fashioned town meeting democracy 
that affords citizens the right of involve- 
ment. "We are reąuired to ensure that 
we see, that we feel, up close and face to 
face, what happens to each other... We are 
reąuired to allow ourselves no escape 
from our common humanity." His latest 


book, Real Democracy: The New Eng¬ 
land Town Meeting and How it Works, 
begins with an excerpt from Robert 
Frost's poem, “The Pasture " that high- 
lights its finał linę, the engaging, "You 
come too." 

For morę than 30 years, Bryan has en- 
gaged himself and his students at some 
1,500 town meetings as recorders of data 
and authors of personal impressions. The 
author of several books, his tour de force 
is Real Democracy, already being hailed 
as the definitive book on town meeting. 
Bryan's goal is to give a "clear-eyed ac- 
count" of a practice he believes is at the 
heart of democracy. 

Statistics and graphs are a political 
scientist's tools, and they are plentiful 
in this book, but Professor Bryan knows 
you can't remove 
the context of life 
from the study. He 
contends it's one 
thing to know 21 
percent of a town's 
voters attended 
town meeting last 
year ; but it is also 
important to know 
that the man who 
argued against a 
smali subsidy for 
day care recently witnessed his 
brother's death in a horrific logging ac- 
cident. Bryan's rich contexts, combined 
with a style that echoes the character 
of the annual March meetings — 
straightforward, face-to-face and, some- 
times, in your face — make the book 
accessible to readers other than stu¬ 
dents of political science. 

Bryan personifies his home State as 
"this feisty, cantankerous, liberał, cold, 
glorious little republic of Vermont." 
While his passion for town meeting can't 
be denied, readers not familiar with Bryan 
may be initially put-off by the writer's 
own feistiness. He instructs the reader to 
heed his copious footnotes: "I expect you 
to read them, and I justify this unusual 
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approach by claiming shamelessly that I 
have learned something of value by 
working for years on Vermont farms, liv- 
ing morę with farmers and loggers than 
with academics, and by experiencing ... 
the satisfactions, frustration, irritation, 
anxiety and hope that real democracy 
brings." His is an unorthodox style, but 
he succeeds in malcing the footnotes a 
must-read, impressing the reader "by the 
complication and variety of real democ¬ 
racy that is often far morę interesting 
than its symmetry." 

Waning attendance malces many po- 
litical pundits ąuestion the futurę of 
town meeting. Bryan's own statistics 
show a correlation between a town's 
increase in population and the decrease 
in the percentage of town meeting par- 
ticipants. Yet he argues that town 
meeting is alive and well; furthermore, 
it is mandatory to democracy, which, 
he says, by its very naturę is limited to 
smali units. In Real Democracy, he 
cites numerous examples of pure 
democracy being exercised in some of 
the smallest towns in Vermont, from 
Craftsbury to Wilmington. If Bryan 
had his way, the rest of the country 
would follow suit. 



Lakę Champlain’s Sailing Canal 
Boats, An Illustrated Journey from 
Burlington Bay to the Hudson River y 
Building the Canal Schooner Lois Mc- 
Clure, by Arthur B. Cohn and contrib- 
utors, Lakę Champlain Maritime 
Museum, Basin Harbor, 188 pages, soft- 
cover, $24.95. 

The Lakę Champlain Maritime Mu¬ 
seum celebrates the working craft of 
19th century lakę Champlain with the 
publication of Lakę Champlain’s Sailing 
Canal Boats. Using archival illustra- 
tions and antiąue photographs, many 
from private collections, the profusely il¬ 
lustrated, 

h m ii u i beautifully 

te am ?» n ’ s p nnted 

mg Canal Boats . jM H i i «. 

DliMtrntcd Journey From ^ ^ tldCCS 

’* on liay to ihr Hudnon Rlvrr the hiStOry 

of Burling¬ 
ton^ rich 
maritime 
past, with a 
special em- 
phasis on 
the sailing canal boats that were uniąue 
to Lakę Champlain in the 1800s. Though 
it is a companion piece to the museum's 
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Reproduction 18th &. 19th C. Yermont homes built on your site 


Time and weather perfected 
chalets, cottages and log liotnes 
produced exclusively by 
Northern Design 
& Building Associates. 


New hngland Colon ials & 
Gustom Designed Homes. 


brom lakeside to mountaintop, 
we utilize the latest in log 
and panelized building 
systems technology. 


Our qualified staff is ready to 
assist you through the planning 
and building process. 


Cali us for a 
free consultationl 
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BOOKS 

(Continued from page 71) 

three-year reconstruction of a sailing 
canal boat (the Lois McClure, which will 
be launched at Burlington next July) the 
book offers a careful and comprehen- 
sive view of Burlington's years as an im- 
portant shipping port for stone, lumber, 
and other commodities. 

With this new publication, an im- 
portant addition to the history of Lalce 
Champlain, the LCMM and long-time 
director Arthur B. Cohn showcase an 
important project in an attractive 
book, continuing the museum's efforts 
to connect to our past by teaching us 
the distinct naturę of the region's wa- 
terways. When the Lois McClure re- 
turns from its inaugural voyage, it will 
serve as a floating classroom, befitting 
the museum's efforts to make history 
a living thing rather than something 
''big, dusty and duli/' 


Vermont Kitchen Tunks and Par lor 

Songs, vańous artists, recorded by Mark 
Greenberg; Multicultural Musie, 
www.worldmusic.com, compact disk, 
MCM-3025, $16. 

In the mid-1980s Mark Greenberg 
recorded the musie of an earlier genera- 
tion of Vermonters, some of it still 
played and sung today. On this CD, 49 
of the songs and tunes he captured on 
tape are performed by 24 individuals 
and groups from throughout Vermont. 

These are not songs composed by Pro¬ 
fessional balladeers, but rather the musie 
that everyday Ver- 
monters madę at 
home after a day of 
worlc or a family gath- 
ering. In Greenberg's 
words, from a percep- 
i tive essay on old- 
timey musie included 
with the CD, what he recorded was "just 
simple musie that madę (Vermonters) 
feel good, played in a way that sounded 
right at home." 

Kitchen tunks and barn dances have 
largely faded away, replaced by television 
and high-fidelity recordings. But this CD 
offers a taste of what traditional Ver- 
mont-made musie was like before 
"home entertainment centers" needed to 
be plugged in. 

— T.K.S. 

E . To hear La Familie Beau- 
• doin play St. Anne's Reel 
from the CD Kitchen Tunks et) Parlor 
Songs, visit www.vtlife.com. 



FURNITURE 

(Continued from page 48) 

them to modify some of their machinery 
to adapt to the varying grains they find. 
A tour of the shop is a look at the world- 
wide woodworking technology from the 
last half-century — from a German dou- 
ble-sided copy shaper from 1960 ("We 
knew that it was coming up for auction 
down in Pennsylvania and we went 
down and bought it"), to a Dutch tenon 
cutter, to a modern oscillating-slot mor- 
tising machinę from Italy. 

In the Farm Barn, upstairs from the 
wood shop, Parsons and Beeken take 
turns working in their retail shop, which 
is open only on Saturdays and by ap- 
pointment. The furniture is displayed 
in the center of a room that has stacks 
of lumber all around the walls and a 
lumber-drying lciln in one corner. "It's a 
working showroom," Parsons said. "I 
think people find it interesting to see 
furniture in a room where they can see 
the raw lumber. It helps us explain what 
is going on." 

What's going on in a room like this — 
and at Copeland, Pompanoosuc Mills, 
Shackleton and at other Vermont furni¬ 
ture makers — is the continuous evolu- 
tion of this Vermont style. The skills of 
the builder, the imagination of the de¬ 
signer, the needs of the customers and 
the wood that comes from the hills 
nearby all get put together at these 
companies, and out come chairs, ta- 
bles, beds and other pieces that, each 
in its own way, contain a little bit of 
the essence of Yermont. 


Chris Granstrom lives in New Haven. Jon 
Gilbert Fox Uves in Hanover, New Hampshire. 

How to Buy 

Contact Information: 

(Continued from page 49) 

Many of Vermont's smaller shops are 
members of the Guild of Vermont Fur¬ 
niture Makers, which offers a member 
list and other information at www.ver 
montfurnituremakers.com. An organi- 
zation that includes larger furniture fac- 
tories as well as related businesses, the 
Vermont Wood Manufacturers Associ- 
ation (802-287-4284), has a member list 
at its Web site, www.vermontwood. 
com. Another organization with a mem¬ 
ber list of furniture makers and related 
businesses is Vermont WoodNet, 
www.vtwoodnet.org. 


Charles Shackleton Furniture and Mi¬ 
randa Thomas Pottery have a smali 
showroom at 23 Elm Street in Wood- 
stock (802-457-1951) and a larger one at 
their workshop at the Bridgewater Mili 
on Route 4, five miles west of Wood- 
stock (802-672-5175). Both Stores are 
open 10 a.m.-5 p.m. daily; workshop 
tours by appointment at the Bridgewater 
location,- www.shackletonthomas.com. 

Beeken Parsons (802-985-2913) has a 
showroom in the Farm Barn at Shel- 
burne Farms, open Saturdays 10 a.m- 
4 p.m., May to October. If you're plan- 
ning a visit, tell the attendant at the 
Shelburne Farms front gate that you're 
visiting the furniture shop, and you can 
drive to the Farm Barn. Visits are avail- 
able by appointment; www.beekenpar 
sons.com. 

Pompanoosuc Mills has a showroom 
at the factory on Route 5 on the north- 
ern edge of East Thetford village (800- 
841-6671). Open Monday-Friday 9 
a.m.-6 p.m.; Saturday 9 a.m.-5 p.m; Sun- 
day 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Factory tours are 
available. There is a showroom at the 
Church Street Marketplace in Burlington 
(802-862-8208); open Monday-Thursday 
9:30 a.m.-6 p.m. ; Friday 9:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Saturday 9:30 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun- 
day 12-5 p.m. Showrooms in Fianover, 
Concord and Nashua, New Hampshire; 
Cambridge, Massachusetts,- West Hart¬ 
ford and Westport, Connecticut; Ridge- 
wood, New Jersey; New York City,- 
Philadelphia; www.pompy.com. 

Copeland Furniture has a factory storę 
on Route 5 in Bradford (802-222-5300). 
Open Monday-Friday 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; 
Saturday 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Cali to arrange 
factory tours; 156 Industrial Avenue, 
Bradford; (802) 222-9282; www.copeland 
furniture.com. 

• 

The popular sleigh bed is madę by 
many Vermont builders. We compared 
prices at the companies featured in this 
article. A queen-size sleigh bed in 
cherry goes for $1,500 at Copeland Fur¬ 
niture. Pompanoosuc Mills' version 
sells for $2,655 to $3,580, depending on 
the style. Shackleton Furniture's 
queen-size sleigh bed in cherry sells 
for $4,300. Beeken Parsons will cus- 
tom-make a sleigh bed to a client's 
specifications, which determine the 
price, but Jeff Parsons said their prices 
run about the same or slightly higher 
than Shackleton's. 
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Green Mountain Homes 



FIND OUT MORĘ ABOUT THE OETAILS THAT MAKE A 
DIFFF.RENCE IN OUR UNIpUE TIMBER FRAME HOMES 


TIMBERPEG 

The Artisans of Rast & Beam. 

CALL 1*800-636*2424 to ordor our $20 design portfolio. 

www.tlmberpeg.com VL25 


SAW MILL HILL FARM 

Rochester, Vermont 

A charming 1855 farmhouse and new barn on 45 acres that 
combines modern amenities with the charm of bygone days, 
all nicely sited on a lovely dead- 
end road. Featuring three or 
four bedrooms, rwo baths, a 
great kitchen and stunning 
Great Room with fireplace, the 
privacy and huge views are spe- 
cial highlights. The adjoining 
barn parcel offers many options: 
caretaker or guest quarters, a studio and home office, plus a 
variety of livestock alternatives with abundant lush pasture. 

House, barn and pond are 
offered for $864,000. The 
farmhouse and 32.75 acres can 
be acquired without the barn 
parcel for $595,000. The barn 
parcel is not available separately 
at the present time. 

Brooks h. barroN 
REAL ESTATE 
LLC 

1074 North Hollow Road, Rochester, Vermont 05767-9607 
802-767-3398 • fax 802-767-4669 
mvw.brooksbarron.com • barronre@together.net 




Okemo Mountain - Ludlow, Vermont 



Slopeside home exclusively for sale 


802-228-8877 

www.vtprop.com 




Hughes Associates 

Real Estate and Development 



A GRAFTON TREASURE!!! 


HIDDEN FARM...Is all you imagine Vermont to be! Wbite 
clapboards, siatę roof, sturdy chimneys and red barns form 
a pattern for many additions to this Circa 1800’s home. 
Situated on 40+/- acres, stonewall bordered meadows, 
orchard, gardens and mountain views. 

HIDDEN FARM...History with contemporary comfort! Mellow 
woodwork, wide board floors, smali pane Windows 8c warm 
fireplaces. Country kitchen. Cherry wood accents dining room. 
Great room w/fieldstone fireplace. Cozy dens, offices 8c media 
room. 4-bedroom/bathroom suites. Jacuzzi solarium room. 
In-ground pool with hidden patios. 

MAKE HIDDEN FARM YOUR \TRY OWN!!! 
$1,800,000 

(802) 843-2020 • www.graftonvermontproperdes.com 
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Addison 

GRANDEY FARM ON 99 ACRES 

Country living at its finest, the 3,500 sq. ft. turn-of- 
the-century farmhouse rests on 99 acres of pris- 
tine farmland and meadows, all hordered by con- 
served land with lovely views of the Adirondacks. 
Plus a large pole barn including a 6-stall addition 
and a 150-year-old 3-stall horse barn. Choice 
location just 5 miles from Lakę Champlain & 
30 minutes to Burlington. 57 50,000 

Cali Joyce Wallace 802-651-5394 



Woodstock 

CRICKLEWOOD 


Nestled on 23 acres among birch trees, sugar maples 
and extensive landscaping is Cricklewood. Only min¬ 
utes from the heart of Woodstock, this new repro. 
Colonial offers 4 bedrooms, 3 baths & 3 floors of easy 
living space. While relaxing on the fuli length front 
porch, enjoy unobstructed views of Mt. Tom or ani- 
mals grazing. A 3-bay garage with apt. & outbuildings 
allow for animals or home business. S1,345,000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 



Charlotte 

LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN-BONNIE RIDGE 

Featuring 40 waterfront acres with frontage on 
Converse Bay. An extremely private hilltop setting 
for the meticulously maintained 5,300 sq. ft. stone 
and shingle-style residence with wrap-around 
porches, professional kitchen, sun room, library, 
office and beautiful views of the lakę and moun- 
tains. Features 30 acres of meadows, pond, garage 
and barn plus a dock and mooring. $1,950,000 
Cali Wadę RC Weathersjr. 802-651-5392 



Shell) nr ne 

“WESTERLY” ON SHELBURNE PT. 

One of the finest estate properties on the Point fea¬ 
turing 26.5 acres, over 700 ft. of water frontage, 
protected beach and mooring area, rolling lawns, 
tennis court and swimming pool. Magnificent oak & 
pine woods create complete privacy for the 4,700 
sq. ft. residence & sep. waterfront guest cottage. An 
ideał SW exposure offers stunning views over Lakę 
Champlain. A truły irreplaceable asset. $4,150,000 
Cali Wadę B.Ć. Weathersjr. 802-651-5392 



Barnard 

THREE CENTURY FARM 

Meticulously restored 1794 Colonial home with new 
additions in rural Barnard on 74 acres of pas- 
ture and woodland. The magnificent home with 5 
bedrooms and 7 fireplaces has a wonderful chefs 
kitchen and beautiful Great Room opening onto a 
brick terrace. A guest/caretaker apartment, 2-story 
barn with horse stalls and three ponds complete 
this premier property. $2,985,000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 



Barnard 

CHIRPING HILL 

Extraordinary views to the South from this new 
four bedroom, four-and-a-half bath home where 
every detail for gracious living has been provided. 
Spacious rooms, state-of-the-art kitchen and south 
facing decks with long rangę views. Private yet 
close to Woodstock village. $1,765.000 


Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 



South Londonderr\' 

UNDER THE MOUNTAIN 

A wonderfully updated version of the traditional 
cape on 48 acres of meadow and forest in 
Londonderrys most sought after area. Four bed¬ 
rooms, 3 5 baths, a “Smallbone" kitchen and much 
morę. Special features include distant views, an 
antique barn, perennial gardens, several patios, a 
tennis court and a tranquil pond. $1,875,000 


Cali Robert G. McCafferty 802-867-0200 



Waitsfield 

SUGARBUSH VALLEY ANTIQUE 

Beautifully restored 3,000+ sq. ft. Greek revival 
farmhouse on two land parcels totaling 146 acres. 
Surrounded by fields and woodland conserved by 
the Vermont Land Trust provide privacy and views 
protected forever. Plus fuli views of Sugarbush, 
wonderful swimming pond, horse barn, fenced 
fields and caretakers apartment located off the cov- 
eted East Warren Road in Waitsfield. $985,000 


Cali Wadę B.C. Weathersjr. 802-651-5392 



Worce ster 

100 ACRE GOULD HILL FARM 

Looking across the valley at the mountains and the 
quaint village below, Gould Hill Farm features 100 
acres of meadows, productive woodlands, mapie 
sugar orchard, apple orchard, trails, a pond and 
absolute privacy. The 1820s renovated cape-style res¬ 
idence is a classic Vermont farmstead in a magnificent 
setting with attached barn. separate restored horse 
barn and sugarhouse. 57 90,000 

Cali Wadę B.C Weathersjr. 802-651-5392 


www.landvest.com 

Land West 

THE NEXT LEVEL OF SERVICE 

126 College Street Burlington, Vermont 05401 802 - 660-2900 

One The Green Woodstock,Vermont 05091 802 - 457-4977 

580 Dorset Hollow road, Dorset, Vermont 05251 802 - 867-0200 

The Exclusive Yermont Affilicite for CHRISTIES 


GREAT ESTATES 






























Green Mountain Homes 


Custom Designed House & Barn Frames 
Authentically joined in the Yermont Tradition 


W/m K 



LIBERTY 

HEAD 


POST 6 BEAM, INC. 

Cali 802-434-2120 

or send $5 for our complete 
design portfolio. 

P.O. Box 68-V 
Huntington, VT 05462 

wwwdibertyheadpostandbeam.com 


Country Colonial on 5 Acres. 
Pawlefs rolling hills lead you to one 
of its earliest grand colonials. Ren- 
ovated in 1996 this P&B offers won- 
derful wide board hardwood floors, 
original doors, rebuilt soapstone 
fireplace, period hardware & new 
Windows, great country ktn., formal 
living and dining room, family room, 
4 bedrooms, 3 baths, hobby room, library, fantastic 70 x 42 2-level barn. 
A mighty mapie shades the house. View, mountains & farmland. 
Exclusive $475,000 
Josiah Allen Real Estate Inc. 

Route 30, Dorset, Vermont 05251 
(802) 867-5555 • Fax (802) 867-5713 • www.josiahallen.com 





For a brochure or an appointment, 
please cali Bonnie Gridley at 
RJE/MAX Champlain Valley Properties 
1-800-545-8380 ext. 11 
gridleyb@sover.net • www.midvthomes.com 


Listed on the National 
Historie Register, this 
1789 Simeon Smith 
Mansion is a home with 
history galore! Beautifully 
sited on 108 protected 
acres, framed by majestic 
trees with 950 ft. of river 
frontage, extensive trails, 
4-5 stall horse barn, and a 
2-car garage with living 
quarters, siatę roof. There 
are two huge center halls, the library features lovely wide pine paneled walls, 
the living room with fire¬ 
place is sunny and wel- 
coming and the formal 
dining room (pictured 
right) has finely crafted 
woodwork done by the 
famous William Sprats. 

An eat-in kitchen, and 4- 
5 bedrooms complete this 
very comfortable home! 

$750,000. 


/ 


Happiness is owning a 
B&B or Country Inn in Yermont 


Leave the stresses of daily life behind. 

HOSPITALITY CONSULTANTS 

with ouer 40 years experience can help 
youfulfill youY dream. 

We specialize in Vevmont Hospitality 
Properties, B&Bs, Country Inns & Restaurants 


www. hospitalityconsultants. com 
or tollfree 888-362-5007 


fountains 

International Real Estate Group 

278+ Acres, Vershire, VT 

Located in the heart of the Ompompanoosuc 
River Valley, this forest has significant river 
frontage, good access, developing mapie 
stands, appealing aesthetics and a good 
year-round potential house site. 

Price $368,500 

For morę Information on this or other properties cali or visit our website 
Spoclallzing in the sale of forested land and rural estates. 

Fountains Real Estate, Inc. 

14 Leavitt Road, Suitę 2, PO. Box 25, Pittsfield, NH 03263. 

Tel: (603) 435-7428 Email: realty@fountainforestry.com 

www.fountainforestry.com 



Log on to reąuest 

FREE 

information from 
advertisers 

vtlife.com/AdLink 




Step into the life you’ve always imagined with 
the country setting, views and the endless possi- 
bilities you’ve always dreamed of. Immaculately 
maintained turn-key home ready for your family. 
10+/- acres complete with pond manicured lawns, 
gardens and stonework. Not to mention the com- 
mercial sized garage, storage shed and 2 car garage. 
No need to pinch yourself-this one’s for real. #2165L $269,000. Cali Hardwick. 


LIN E THE DREAM. 


UNIQUE Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

Burkę Office: 3965 VT Rt. 114, East Burkę, VT 05832, 
802-467-3939, e-mail realvt@earthlink.net 
Hardwick Office: BO. Box 1118, Hardwick, VT 05843, 
802-472-3338, e-mail watsonre(ń together.net. 

REAL ESTATE Greensboro Office: PO. Box 158, Greensboro, VT 05841, 
802-533-7077, e-mail wags(« together.net. 
www.northernvtrealestate.com 
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Calendar ° _f Spring E v e n t s 


Compiled byJuDY Powell ^w^Carolan Batchelder 


Notę: Ali dates are inclusive. Because 
the listings were compiled last Winter, there 
may be changes in times or dates. Cali organ- 
izers to confirm. For Information about Ver- 
mont, contact the Vermont Department of 
Tourism and Marketing, 6 Baldwin St., 
Drawer 33, Montpelier, VT 05633-1301, tel. 
1-800-VERMONT, or visit local Information 
booths. To submit euents, contact the Vermont 
Department of Tourism and Marketing. For 
morę information about a particular event, 
cali thephone number in the event listing. 

The area codę for all Vennont telephones is 
802. For an updated euents calendar, visit 
www. Vermont Vacation. com. 


/ the 

Seasorr 


Barre Opera House. 8 p.m. 476-8188. 

• Apr. 3: Granite City Folk Series: Richard 
Shindell. 

Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. 457-2355. 

• May 1: Opening Day. 

• May 2: Plowing Match. 

• May 29-30: Sheep Shearing. 

Bolton VaUey Resort. 434-3444. 

• Mar. 20-21: NENSA Banknorth Eastern 
State Championships. 

Brattleboro Musie Center. Chamber Musie 
Series. Center Congregational Church, Brat¬ 
tleboro. 257-4523. 

• Mar. 12: The Early Quintet, from the 
17th-18th Centuries, 8 p.m. 

• Apr. 11: Evelyn Crochet, piano, 4 p.m. 

• Apr. 25: Faculty Chamber Musie Concert, 4 p.m. 

• Apr. 29; May 15: Windham Orchestra. 
Brattleboro Union H.S., 8 p.m. 

• May 14: Windham Orchestra. Vermont 
Academy, Saxtons River, 8 p.m. 

• May 22-23: Community Chorus Spring 
Concerts. 7:30 p.m. on the 22nd; 4 p.m. on 
the 23rd. Persons Auditorium, Marlboro 
College. 

• May 29: Faculty Recital: Kristen 
Chamiichel-Bowers, soprano; Luba Lis- 
chynsky, piano, 7:30 p.m. 

Craftsbury Outdoor Ctr., Craftsbury Com- 
mon. (800) 729-7751, (802) 586-7767. 

• Mar. 12-14: American Lung Association 
Ski Trek. 

• Mar. 13: Craftsbury Appreciation Day. BBQ. 
sugar-on-snow. 
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QUILT 

FESTIYALS 


The Mapie Leaf Quilters’ Festival 
of Quilts will be held on Saturday, 
May 1, from 10 a.m.-5 p.m., and 
Sunday, May 2, from 10 a.m.^ p.m. 
at the College of St. Joseph, Rut- 
land. Morę than 100 antiąue and 
new ąuilts will be on display. There 
will also be special exhibits. a fea- 
tured ąuilter, a ąuilt challenge con- 
test, and vendors. Lunch will be 
available. 

Admission is $6, and special 
group rates are available. For morę 
information cali (802) 273-3064 or 
visit www. sover.net/~jfish 

The Shelburne Museum will hołd 
its exhibition Art of the Needle: 100 
Masterpiece Quilts from the Shel- 
bume Museum from May 1-October 
31. American quilt styles from the 
18th. 19th, and 20th centuries will 
be featured. The exhibition will 
include quilts collected by the mu- 
seum’s founder, Electra Havemeyer 
Webb, from 1920 to 1960, as well 
as new acquisitions madę within 
the past 30 years. 

Admission to the museum is 
$17.50 for adults and $8.75 for chil- 
dren ages 6-18. For morę informa¬ 
tion cali (802) 985-3346 or visit 
www.shelburnemuseum.org 


• Mar. 14: Spring Fling. cross-country races. 

10 a.m. 

Firehouse Center for the Visual Arts, 

Burlington. Exhibits. Daily, noon-5 p.m. 
865-7166. 

• Thru Mar. 21: Process/Progress. 

• Mar. 26-May 2: Jeff Hatfield/Paul Helder. 

• May 7-June 20: Sylvia Safdie. 

Flynn Center for the Performing Arts, 
Burlington. Cali for times and additional 
events. 863-5966. 

• Mar. 5: Shen Wei Dance Arts. 

• Mar. 17: Altan, concert. 

• Mar. 17-28: Undemeath the Lintel. 

• Mar. 26: Dayton Contemporary Dance Co. 

• Apr. 1. The Bad Plus, jazz concert. 

• Apr. 3: Rosanne Cash, concert. 

• Apr. 8: Giselle, Moscow Festival Ballet. 

• Apr. 16: Cassandra Wilson, jazz vocalist. 

• Apr. 28-May 16: The Miracle Worker. 

• Apr. 29-May 2: The King and I. 

Jay Peak Resort. 988-2611. 

• Mar. 6: George Syrovatka Downhill. 

• Mar. 13: IFSA Glade & Chute Bash. Also, 
jaypeakresort.com day. Visit website for 
special coupons. 

• Mar. 19: Jeep Owners’ Appreciation Day. 

• Mar. 20: Slopestyle Event. 

• Mar. 27: Beach Party. Also, Mogul Competition. 

• Apr. 10: 3-on-3 On-Snow Volleyball Tour- 
nament. Also, pond skimming. 

• Apr. 17: Cardboard Box Derby. Also, end 
of season party. 

Killington Ski Resort. Cali for times and ad¬ 
ditional events. (800) 621-MTNS. 

• Mar. 5, 16; Apr. 1, 13: Vt., NH, Quebec 
Day. Residents ski and ride at a discount. 

• Mar. 7: Halfpipe Park Jam. Also, Mountain 
Dew Vertical Challenge at Pico. 

• Mar. 12-14: Womens Tum Weekend. 
Teaching women the finer points of skiing 
and riding. 

• Mar. 20: Fred’s Freeride Halfpipe and Raił Jam. 

• Mar. 22-26: Mountain Masters' Mogul Week. 

• Mar. 27: Sunshine Day Dream Festival, 
tribute to the Grateful Dead. 

• Apr. 3-4: Bear Mountain Mogul Challenge. 

• Apr. 10-11: Spring Loaded. 

• Apr. 24: Pond Skimming. 

Lost Nation Theater, Montpelier City Hall 
Arts Center. Cali for days and times. 
229-0492. 

• Apr. 15-May 2: Pump Boys and Dinettes. 

• May 13-30: Mother Courage and Her Chil- 
dren. 

• May 19; 26: Vt. Performers Showcase. 
























Middlebury College Center for the Arts. 

Cali for times, locations and other events. 
443-6433. 

• Mar. 7: Pianist Diana Fanning. 

• Mar. 11-12: Evidence, dance performance. 

• Mar. 13: Florestan Trio, concert. 

• Apr. 3: Musie Department Cabaret. 

• Apr. 8-20: May Mantell Photographs. 

• Apr. 16: Takacs Quartet. 

• Apr. 24: Middlebury College Chamber 
Singers. 

• Apr. 27: Krystian Zimerman, piano. 

• Apr. 29-May 1: Midwiues. Adaptation of 
Chris Bohjalian’s bestselling novel. 

• Apr. 30-May 1: Musie, Dance, Light. En¬ 
semble of dancers and musicians. 

• May 2: Gidon Kremer/Kremerata Musica, 
concert. 

• May 6-23: Student Art Exhibition. 

• May 20-Aug. 11: Vermont in 1904: A Pho- 
tographic Portrait. Also, Revelations and 
Reflections of American Self-Taught Artists. 

Missisąuoi National Wildlife Refuge, 
Swanton. Cali for times. 868-4781. 

• Mar. 6: Naturę Walk & Wildlife Tracking. 

• Mar. 12: Slide Presentation. 

• Apr. 14, 16: Woodcock Walk. 

• Apr. 24: Bird Walk. 

• May 8: International Migratory Bird Day. 

Montshire Museum of Science, Norwich. 
649-2200. 

• Mar. 8: Magie Carpet Luncheon Series. 
Slides, stories and food from China, 11 a.m. 

• Mar. 12-July 4: Cool Moves! l,500-sq.-ft. 
exhibit uncovers the beauty of motion that 
takes part around us daily. Through hands- 
on experimentation, each of the 13 compo- 
nents explores how motion in air, water 
and machines all have things in common. 

Paramount Theatre, Rutland. 775-0903- 

• Mar. 13: Blue Grass Gospel Project, 8 p.m. 

• Mar. 20: Sleeping Beauty , 2 p.m. 

Smugglers’ Notch, Jeffersonville. 644-1177. 

• Mar. 27: Blast from the Past. 

Southern Vermont Arts Center. Tues.-Sat., 

10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. 362-1405. 

• Mar. 6-30: Art from the Schools. 

• Apr. 3-27: April Solo Exhibitions. 

Stowe Mountain Resort. 253-3500. 

• Mar. 1-3: Women in Motion. Program for 
and by women to help advance skiing & 
snowboarding abilities. 

• Mar. 18: Torchlight Paradę and Fireworks, 

7 p.m. 

• Mar. 27-28; Apr. 3-4, 10-11: Spring Summit 
Celebration. 

• Apr. 3-4: 64th Sugar Slalom. 

Stratton Mountain Resort. (800) 787-2886. 

• Mar. 6-7: Stratton Challenge. 

• Mar. 9-10: The Rossignol Women s Workshop. 

• Mar. 13-21: U.S. Open Snowboarding 
Championships. 

• Mar. 27-28: Freeskiing Open. 

• Apr. 10—11 Spring Fling and Easter Week¬ 
end Celebration. 

Vermont Symphony Orchestra. Concerts. 
Flynn Ctr. for the Performing Ans. 8 p.m. 
(800) VSO-9293. 

• Mar. 6: Masterworks Series Concert IV. 

• Apr. 17: Masterworks Series Concert V. 

Yermont Youth Orchestra. 055-5030. 


^\p e &Uk -n 





^ Wmb Hoyt, along with 
original designs by Vermont Furnituremakers 
Guild members and a collection of New 
Englands premiere artistic talents. 


One mile north of WOODSTOCK, VT on RT 12 * 802-457-9294 


HOW TO RAISE A BUCK 

Fund Raisers, let Vermont Life help with your next fund drive! 

School, church and civic organizations, 
your members or students can sell Vermont Life 
products and subscriptions in your community and 
earn substantial profits for your organization 

Cali Ann toll-free at 1-800-455-3399 
for morę information. 

Vermont Life magazine, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, VT 05602 
Ph: 802-828-3241 • www.vtlife.com 








CLEAR MEADOWS, 

PASTURES, ROADSIDES 


— all those non-lawn areas that 
ordinary mowers can’t touch ! 

• The Amazing DR® FIELD AND 

MOWER works like a tractor-mounted 
brushcutter...but in a walk-behind version 
that s far MORĘ MANEUVERABLE 
and a whole lot LESS EXPENSIVE! 

• CUTS tali grass, weeds, brush, brambles, 
including tough saplings up to 2-1/2" thick! 

• Plus it CHOPS/MULCHES most 
everything it cuts; leaves NO TANGLE 
of materiał to trip 
pick up like hand- 
held brusheutters 
and sicklebar mowers. 

POWERFUL 
upto 17 HP; with POWER 

ppi/ppcp. 4 SPEEDS MADĘ IN USA 

KtVERSE, 4 bPEEDb, GSA APPROVED 

BIG POWERED WHEELS roli r;- 

through ditches, wet spots, up slopes 

with ease! 


The 
perfect 
size for 
clearing 
and 

maintaining 
overgrown 
areas of 
5 to 10 
acres 
or morę! 


CALL 
T0LL 
FREE 
1 - 877 - 
285-1749 


YES! Please rush complete FREE DETA1LS of the I)R FIELD and BRUSH 
MOWER including prices. specifications of Manuał and ELECTRIC- 
START1NG models, and Factory-Direct Savings now in effect. 


PLEASE MAIL COUPON 
or Cali for EREE DETAILS 
of the Amazing DR® 
ALL-TERRAIN FIELD 
and BRUSH MOWER! 


Name_ 

Address . 
City_ 


vtl i 


. State. 


. Z1P_ 


m 


!g M to* 

J 


Email_ 

COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS®, Dept 47292X 
Meigs Road. P.O. Box 25. Vergennes, VT 05491 
- www.drfieldbrush.com _ 
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• Mar. 13: Peter & the Wolf. 1 & 3 p.m., 
Elley-Long Musie Ctr., Colchester. 

• Apr. 18: Side by Side with the VSO. 2 p.m.. 
Flynn Ctr. for the Performing Arts, Burlington. 

Woodstock Town Hall Theatre. 7:30 p.m. 
457-3981. 

• Mar. 6: Hyannis Sound, małe a cappella 
group. 

• Mar. 20: Community Showcase. Talent 
show of regional amateurs & professionals. 

• Mar. 26-27: City Center Ballets Production 
of Les Patineurs, 9:30 a.m. & 12:45 p.m. on 
the 26th. 

• Apr. 3-' Christine Lavin. Singer. songwriter, 
comedienne. 


Sp>ecictl Hvent.s 


MARCH 


1-31: Irish Heritage Festival. Celebration of 
Irish arts & culture. Church St., Burlington, 
and surrounding towns. 872-9326. 

2: Town Meeting Day. Statewide. 

5-7: St. Albans Rotary Home and Recre- 
ational Expo. Fri., 2 p.m.; Sat.. 9:30 a.m.; 
Sun., 10 a.m., Collins-Perley Sports and Fit¬ 
ness Complex. 796-4010. 

13: St. Patricka Day Supper. 5 p.m., St. An- 
thony’s Parish Hall, Bethel. 234-5605. 
Northwestern Vt. Model Railroad Soci- 
ety’s Vermont Rails Show. 10 a.m., Cham- 
plain Valley Expo, Essex Jct. 878-1133. 

14; Apr. 11; May 9 Brownsville Roast Beef 
Suppers. 4 p.m., Methodist Church. 484-5944. 

19- 21: Vermont Mapie Open House Week¬ 
end. Sugarhouses statewide will be open 
to the public to show how mapie syrup is 
madę and to provide samples. The Gover- 
nor’s tree-tapping ceremony will be held 
on the 19th: www.vermontmaple.org. 

20: First Day of Spring. 

20- 21: Waterbury Home and Garden 
Show. Morę than 80 exhibitors. Sat., 9 
a.m.; Sun., 9:30 a.m., Crossett Brook 
Middle Sch., Duxbury. 244-7373. 

27: Starksboro Sugar-on-Snow\ 1 p.m., 
Robinson Elem. Sch. 453-5227. 


APRIL 


6 : VNA Spring Blooms! Fashion Show and 
Luncheon. 11:30 a.m., Burlington Country 
Club. 860-4435. 

10: Downtown Rutland s Egg Scramble. 

Children 8 and under can scramble for 
10,000 eggs filled with surprises donated by 
downtown & area merchants. 10 a.m., Depot 
Park. 773-9380. Celebration of the Young 
Child. Egg hunt, games, crafts, snacks. spe- 
cial guest appearance. 1 p.m., Otter Valley 
North Campus. Brandon. 247-0228. 

23-25: Vt. Mapie Fest., St. Albans. 524-2444. 


MAY 


1: Vt. Green-Up Day. Statewide. 447-3311. 

15 The Garden Conservancy s Open Days 
Program. Visit private gardens. Manches¬ 
ter. (201) 385-9903. 
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ETHAN ALLEN 
HOMESTEAD 
MUSEUM 


The Ethan Allen Homestead Mu- 
seum in Burlington will be holding 
its spring open house from 1-5 p.m. 
on Sunday, May 16. The open 
house is free and highlights hands- 
on education programs that bring 
Vermont history to life. There will 
be guided tours of the historie Allen 
house, museum exhibits, and a 
multi-media show. Costumed inter- 
preters will demonstrate how colo- 
nial-era families lived. Learn 
methods used by early settlers to 
bargain for food, clothing, and other 
merchandise. Retrace the steps of 
Yankee smugglers during the Black 
Snake Affair on an historie w*alk 
along the Winooski River. Hear a 
British soldier in an argument with 
Vermont's hero, Ethan Allen, at the 
tavern theatre. Stop at the eolonial 
tea party and visit with Constance, a 
girl who came to live on a Vermont 
farm during our nation’s struggle for 
independence. 

The museum is open year-round. For 
morę information cali (802) 865-4556 or 
visit www.ethanallenhomestead.org. 


Arts Musie 

(See also Through the Season) 
MARCH 

5-21 13th Annual Womens Film Fest. 

Films by and about women. Special events, 
education programs. forums, silent auction 
of art. Latchis Theatre and Hooker Dunham 
Theatre. Brattleboro; also in Bellows Falls. 
254-5918 or www.womensfilmfestival.org 
13 The Greensboro Blues Jam. 8 p.m.. the 
Hardwick Tow n House. 472-8800. 


19-21: Cabin Fever Follies. 7 p.m.. community 
variety show. The Valley Players Theater, 
Waitsfield. S83-16""-4 WomeiTs Weekend 
Art Camp. Focus on fiber & textiles: printing 
on fabric & wool felting. Shelbume Craft Sch. 
985-3648. 

19-28: Green Mountain Film Festival. 26 

films, half of them features and half of them 
documentaries. Savoy Theater and City Hall 
Arts Ctr.. Montpelier. 229-0598. 

20: LTnsemble Chamber Concert. T30 p.m.. 
Everett Mansion Gallery, Southern Vt. Col¬ 
lege. Bennington. 447-6327. 

26: Vermont Mozart Festival Winter Series. 
Glorious Bach. 8 p.m.; pre-performance dis- 
cussion, 7 p.m. Elley-Long Musie Ctr.. St. 
Michael s College. Colchester. 862-7352. 

APRIL 


3: Benefit Concert for the Vermont Cancer 
Network. Bill Kirchen with The Starline 
Rhythm Boys. 8 p.m.. Hampton Inn. Colch¬ 
ester. 863-5966. 

24: Bluegrass and Ole Time Country Musie 
Concert. 1-5 p.m. & 7-11 p.m., Weston 
Playhouse. 824-6674. 

30: Bellwether Sch. Art Auction. 7 p.m.. Inn 
at Essex. 878-1100. 


MAY 


2: Freelance Family Singers’ Concert. 3:30 
p.m. & 7 p.m.. Woodstock Union H.S. Aud. 
484-5097. 

14-16: WomeiTs Weekend Art Camp. Learn 
the craft of collages. Shelbume Craft Sch. 
985-3648. 

15: Great Middlebury Birdhouse Exposition. 

Birdhouses madę by Vermont artists and 
craftspersons will be shown and sold to bene¬ 
fit the Tow n Hall Theater on the Middlebury 
Green. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Middlebury Town 
Hall Theatre. 

29: Manchester Musie FestivaTs Memoriał 
Day Concert. 5 & 8 p.m.. Riley Ctr. for the 
Arts. Burr and Burton Academy. Manchester. 
362-1956. Townshend Memoriał Day Craft 
Fair. 9 a.m.. on the common. 365-7650. 

( )u tcloors ćk¥ 
Sp>or~ts 

(See also Through the Season) 


MARCH 


6: Moonlight Snowshoe Tour. 8 p.m.. Cata- 
mount Family Ctr.. Williston. 879-6001. 

7 : CameTs Hump Challenge. 25-K back 
country* ski tour. 8:30 a.m.; regis., 7:30 a.m., 
Huntington. 434-4407 Winter Adventure 
Race. Race. x-c ski. snowshoe. run. 

Grafton Ponds Ski Area. 203-262-3376. 

12 Bobcats, Bears, Moose, and Morse. In- 
terpreting tracks and signs of Green Moun¬ 
tain wild mammals. Slide show by Susan 
Morse. 7 p.m.. Twilight Hall, Middlebury. 
Regis.: Green Mountain Club. Waterbury 
Ctr. 244-7037. 

MAY 


15 Jiggety Jog 6K Fun Run. 9 a.m : regis.. 8 
a.m.. Vt. Respite House, Williston. 860-4435. 



























Musie 


Stoves 



Green Mountain 


To advertise write: 

Vermont Life Classifieds, 

PO Box 283, 
Vergennes, VT 05491; 

or cali 802-877-2262; 
or fax 802-877-2949; 
or e-mail: info@GetSmartVT.com 


Adventure/Outdoor 


FLY FISHING INSTRUCTIONS 

one on one, on the Battenkill River. 

Camping on premises. Dealers for Old Town 
canoes and kayaks. Cali (800) 676-8768. 

www.brsac.com 


Arts, Crafts , Gallery 


FUNCTIONAL STONEWARE DINNERWARE 

serving pieces, lamps, etc. featuring cobalt blue 
bmshwork on white, gray or jadę background. 
Custom online gift registry available. 
(802)223-8926. www.thistiehillpottery.com. 

VERMONT-INSPIRED landscape paintings 
and cards by Anna Vreman. (802) 893-6877, 

www.annavreman.com 


B&B / Lodging 

V 

iminj] 

Islt us at:WV\/ 

All of Vermont, 
Close to Home 

Southeastem Vermont 

Bed & Breakfasts 

'w.SouthernYermontBnB.com 


m.THEINN ATLCWERSLANE.COM 

Simple elegance in the heart of the Champlain 
Yalley. Near Middlebury and the Lakę. 


Businesses For Sale 


YERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS 

Fine selection of profitable Vermont businesses 
for sale. Cali for extensive free catalog of 
listings. (802) 985-2220, 

broker@vermontbusinessbrokers.com 


Equine 


MORGAN HORSES — a terrific selection at 

www.morganmarketplace.com 


ACCORDIONS, BUTTON BOXES 

Concertinas, New, Used, Buy, Trade. Repairs. 
Catalogues $5.00. Castiglione, Box 40VT, 
Warren. Mich. 48090, 1-586-755-6050. 


Real Estate 



Dana Waters, Dark Horse Realty 
www.darkhorsereaity.com 
Dana@darkhorserealty.com • 802 484 7388 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, Act 60, State news, and morę. 
$47/year. Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 

\ POR, Dept. G, P.O. Box 1564, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


SUGARBUSH CONDOMINIUMS and Property 
Infonnation. Sugarbush Investment Properties, 
(800) 521-4550 or www.sugarbushvt.com 

MARTIN S POND CAMP FOR SALE 

Peacham, VT. 2 acres w/370' frontage, dock, 
two story, furnished, 3BD upstairs, screened 
porch, view, undeveloped shoreline, Groton 
State Forest, private setting. Watch seasonal 
nesting loons. $238,000. dprimmer@pivot.net 
or (802) 584-4277. 

FIND VERMONT HOMES land, fanns, busi¬ 
nesses, rentals, maps, info at www.vermont 
home.com, Granger Real Estate, (802) 365-7600. 

BARRETT & COMPANY. Sales and rental of 
fine country property in southeast Vermont. 
Representing Sotheby’s International Realty. 
(802) 843-2390, 

www.vermontpropertyforsale.com 

1761 HISTORIC HORSE/CATTLE FARM 

Southern Vennont. 355 acres, two houses, 
seven barns and sheds. Cattle and eąuipment, 
135 acres of hayfield. Ninę paddocks, riding 
trails. $1,500,000. Gary Carrier, (802) 254-4508, 

www.cersosimo.com 

IN AND ABOUT DORSET, MANCHESTER 

and Southern Vennont. Fine country residential 
properties and land. Fuli service multiple listing 
office. (802) 867-5555, www.josiahallen.com 

HAYING COVERED THE ENTIRE STATE 

for the last three decades, perhaps I can help 
you. Brooks Barron Real Estate, 

(802) 767-3398. www.brooksbarron.com. 

GRAFTON, VERMONT - Ratecl #6 of "Most 
Beautiful Places In America” by USA News. 
Graftons choice homes and rental properties. 
Hughes Associates, (802) 843-2020, 

www.graftonvermontproperties.com 


Retreats 


MARRLAGE RETREATS with a professional 
couple, 20 years experience, 

www.marriagequest.org. 


AGA Cookers . 

,\11 cast iron construction for better 

j 

tasting food. Two sizes. Ten porcelain | 
enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 

qi - qi 

Classic Cookers • 90-304B Lower Barneti Hilll 


Middlesex, VT 05602 .802-223-3620 

J 


Yacation Rentals 


FREE Y ERMONT RENTALS MAGAZINE. 

State’s largest guide to hundreds of photo 
listings of owners’ homes. 2nd guide covers 
Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket & Cape Cod. 

Cali (800) 628-0558 or see 10,200+ rentals 
online in color at http://CyberRentals.com 

STOWE ROMANTIC GETAWAY Private 
Mountain Cottage on stream. Hike/bike, 
x-c trails. Fireplace, Jacuzzi. (800) 729-2980, 

www. BrassLanternInn.com 

STOWE CHALETS AND CONDOMINIUMS 

for the discriminating vacationer. Simoneau 
Realty, P.O. Box 1291, Stowe, VT 05672. 

(802) 253-4623, www.SimoneauRealty.com 

SEE HUNDREDS OF VERMONT VACATION 
RENTALS for rent by owners and agencies 
on-line at http://www.vermontproperty.com, 

MACBAIN HOMESTEAD FARM VACATIONS 

Rooms and 3-bedroom apartment. Working 
farm. Heart of Foliage. Skiing, hiking & snow- 
mobiling. Non-smoking. No pets, please. 
Reasonable rates. 4080 Mack Mountain Road, 
West Danville, VT 05873. (802) 563-2025, 
macbain@kingcon.com 

LAKESHORE HOUSE, BARNARD, VT. 

Beautifully restored home on Silver Lakę. Rent 
one of the two apartments or the entire propeny. 
(877) 4VT-LAKE or www.lakeshorevt.com. 

YTRY PRIY ATE, SECLUDED BIT OF HEAVEN 

in Vermont. Imagine a romantic aistic cabin 
getaway, for your honeymoon, or “special 
anniversaiy”. 5 rooms include: deep soaking 
tub for two, cozy stone fireplace, king-size 
bed, kitchen. Secluded swimming hole and 
sandy beach, hidden 86 foot waterfall and 
gorge! There are no neighbors! June through 
October. Foliage openings. 2-day minimum. 
Bridgewater Hollow, Y/T, (802) 672-5141. 

STOWE COUNTRY RENTALS offers the 
largest selection of vacation homes and condos 
in the area. Visit www.stowecountryrentals.com 
for complete descriptions and current rates, or 
cali (800) 639-1990. 

THE SUGARHOUSE AT GRASSHOPPER HILL. 

Enjoy the experience of vacationing in a century- 
old sugarhouse nestled in a quiet Vermont 
hillside with all the comforts and conveniences 
you would expect in an exceptional home 
including air conditioning. Featured in the 
April 2001 issue of Vermont Magazine and the 
cover story in the Febaiary 2001 issue of 
Builder/Architect magazine. Located in West 
Fairlee, VT. (802) 333-4285, rkbailey@sover.net 
or www.grasshopperhillonline.com 
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Picture Postscript 



Opening Day 

If you're going to learn to ride a bicycle in Vermont, you have to be tough! And you can't wait 
for May to roli around either. So what if it's a little snowy? You get into that snowsuit, climb into 
the snów boots, get on the helmet and go, as Morgan Haynes, 5, demonstrated on a Woodstock 
sidewalk in the middle of April last year. 
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What is VL AdLink? 

Now you can request Information from 
participating Vermont Life advertisers via 
our Web site at WWW.VTLIFE.COM. 


How does it work? 

• VisitWWW.VTLIFE.COM 

• Click on the VL AdLink icon. 

Here you can request information andlor link to adnertisers Web sites. 

• Fili in your information and hit “submit”. 

Youll receine information ąuickly via e-mail or regular mail. 

How long will it take to get information? 

Each business has a different method for processing inquires so the re- 
sponse times will vary from a same-day e-mail message to a week or morę 
via the regular mail. 

We hopeyou find VL AdLink helpful and convenient. But, ifyou prefer, 
you can still request information via the Reader Sernice Card below. Sim- 
ply fili out the card and drop it in the mail. Allow three to five weeks for 
delinery of information using the card. 
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Wanted to be an astronaut. 


Afraid of heights. 


Wouldn t settle for a window that blocked a single star. 



At Marvin, what you want is always within reach. Each of our wood and clad wood Windows 
and doors are madę to order. You choose the style and design options that make it your own. 
Visit www.marvin.com or cali us at 1-888-537-8261 (in Canada, 1-800-263-6161). 


MARVINY& 

Windows and Doors 

Madę for you. 

www.marvin.com 


©2003 Marvm Windows and Doors Ali nghts reserved ®Registered trademark ol Marvin Windows and Doors 















Get a taste of perfection at the Mapie Open House Weekend 
(March 19-21). Enjoy a variety of mapie products including 
syrup, candy and mapie cream at sugarhouses throughout the 
State. Or, get a first hand glimpse at inspiration during Open 
Studio Weekend (May 29-30) when hundreds of Vermont artists 
and craftspeople open their studios to the public. 

To plan your trip, visit VermontVacation.com. 



YERMON 


www.VermontVacation.c 

1-800-VERMO 











